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THE TELEGRAPH. 


Ir would be difficult, amidst the numerous inventions 
which have of late been brought before the’ public for 
its social benefit, to select one more curious and ex- 
traordinary than the electric telegraph. The simple fact 
that means are now provided for the transmission of 
intelligence over hundreds of miles in nearly as short a 
time as it takes to speak to a companion with whom 
one is face to face, opens out a perspective view of 
future conveniences almost bewildering. What has al- 


| ready been accomplished by the electric télegraph shows 


the possibility of ,rapid communication between ‘the 
uttermost ends of the earth.’ By means of & set of elec- 
tric wires, extending between London and Pekin, the 
privy council of St James’s and the board of 
the Celestial emperor might without any imaginable 
difficulty effect an hourly exchange of official senti- 
ments, and settle the whole details of an important 
treaty in the course Of a forenoon! 

To demonstrate this. wondrous possibility, it will be 
only necessary to record’ what we ourselves. witnessed 
at the terminus of the South Western Railway during 
a visit to London last month. It happened that a gen- 
tleman of our acquaintance had organised a game of 
chess, one of the players being stationed at the London 
and the other ‘at the Gosport terminus of the railway ; 
the moves of each to be communicated to and fro by 
the electric telegraph. ‘This curious application of elec- 
tricity we were politely invited to witness. 

On reaching the terminus, which is situated at Vaux- 
hall, we were ushered into the committee-room, where 
we observed the London player surrounded by numerous 
chess-adyisers, with whom he was discussing the pro- 
priety of certain moves that had just been proposed. 
When an effective one was decided on, it was recorded 
on a small slip of paper, and handed to the gentleman 
who worked the telegraph, which stood in an ante-room. 
The machine was set. in motion, .and in the course of a 
very few minutes it had not only been received at Gos- 
port, but the return or counter-move decided on by the 
antagonist eighty-eight miles off was indicated on the 
index of the telegraph on, the table before us! The 
curiosity we had previously felt to see the wonderful 
machine at work was ‘now strongly excited’ to 
how’ its ‘magical’ powers 
Cooke the inventor, who, with the 
fetsor Wheatatone, isa the, instrument to. it 
high condition of usefulness, was in the room, and 
readily explained to us not only the uature but the 
origin and progress of the invention. : 

Mr Cooke, by profession a military man, having served 
in our Indian armies several years, was, in March 1836, 

at Heidelberg in anatomical researches, chiefly 


engaged 
for the purpose of modelling ‘his own dissections from 


for the embellishment of his father’s museum, 
a professor of the Durham university. In this self- 
taught art he had been engaged many months, when 


mind ‘by these experiments, and so convinced was he 
of the possibility of applying electricity to the trans- 
mission of telegraphic intelligence along railway lines, 


structed at Frankfort two galvanometer telegra 
capable of giving twenty-six signals ; he had also in- 
vented the detector, by which injuries, to . the, wires, 
whether from water, fracture, or contact, were readily 
traced—an instrument which Mr Cooke still retains’ 
in constant use, and without which, indeed, an electric 
telegraph would be impracticable. Lastly, he invented, 
the alarum, by, which notice is given at one, end of 
the telegraph that something is about to be communi- 
cated from the ‘other. ‘He returned to London about 
six weeks after, and engaged himself during the suc- 
ceeding year in making a variety of. instruments, and 
in efforts to introduce the use of his telegraph on the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway, In February 1837, 
he made the’ acquaintance of Professor Wheatstone, a” 
gentleman of high scientific attainments, who had been. 
for years employed in endeavouring to transmit signals 
both by sounds and by’ electricity. ‘Mr Cooke imme- 
diately secured the’ professor’s co-operation, and the 
two gentlemen entered into partnership as proprietors 
of the patent under which the telegraph is worked. 
Most: of our readers need scarcely'be told that the 
readiest: ‘of producing a current of electricity is by 
means of a battery inverited by Mr Smée. ‘This consists , 
in its simplest form of two plates of zinc separated by a 
diaphragm of platinised silver, and immersed in'a weak 
solution of sulphuric acid, During the action of the 
Mr | acid upon the zinc, electricity is copiously evolved, and 


Pro- | may be conducted to any distance by means of attached 


wires. At the termination, the electric current may be 
made to communicate motion to some small object, such 
as a bell, or the hand of an index. 
Such, js the merest outline of the mode in which 
electric telegraphing' is: effected. Mr Cooke’s contriv- 
once regattas of In ‘the 
ante- before mentioned, striking object 
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thoughts... Professor Moencke of Heidelberg had-in- || 
vited Mr Cooke to witness some experiments ‘with ‘a : 
simple apparatus intended to illustrate the possibility of 
giving signals by electricity—an idea which had already 
oceupied the scientific. world for several years. So 
powerful was the impression produced on Mr Cooke's’ 
self from that hour exclusively to the realisation of the 
present telegraph. It is no slight proof of the energy 
and ingenuity of this gentleman, that, within three ; 
weeks of his first conceiving the. idea, he had con- 
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ance of a handsome table clock. On a glass-covered 
metal plate in front, are two disks, each furnished 
with a needle moving on an extremely sensitive pivot, 
so as to point upwards and downwards. At the base 
of this clock-like machine are two handles by which 
the motion communicated to these needles by the elec- 
tric current is directed. Exactly the same sort of 
machine stands at the Gosport terminus of the rail- 
way, and its needles move precisely in accordance with 
the motions of those we saw at work, so that the at- 
tendant at Gosport can read from the motion of the 
needles what the attendant at the London end intends 
to convey by the motion he gives to the Gosport needles 
by means of the London handles. ‘The electricity, 
therefore, gives mere unmeaning motion to the needles 
at either end—the gentleman in charge of the instru- 
ment directs that motion, and by the different positions 
in which he puts the two needles, communicates such 
meaning to the motion as is perfectly intelligible to 
his companion at the other terminus. The code of sig- 
nals thus established was partly explained to us :—The 
left hand needle when moved to the left gives E, to the 
right I; the other needle gives O and U; both point- 
ing parallel, W or Y. The consonants most in use are 
given by two movements of the needle; and those very 
rarely uired, such as J, Q, X, Z, by three move- 
ments. he word ‘ you,’ for example, is expressed by 
both needles pointing parallel for Y; the right hand 
needle moving once to the left for O, and once to the 
right for U. A different set of oscillations are used for 
numerals. The gentlemen who direct this novel mode 
of communication do it so quickly, that all you see is 
the two needles shaking about and oscillating on their 
pivots with How the correspondent at 
the other end can follow such rapid signalling puzzles 
the uninitiated extremely; but Mr Cooke assured us 
that a young man, whom he pointed out, had been 
under instruction only three weeks, when, on going to 
the telegraph, he signalled so rapidly that the gentle- 
man at the other end complained that his movements 
were far too electric, and that he could not follow him. 
Hoping to put the novice in a similar difficulty, he 
began signalling in return as fast as he—an experienced 
signaller—was able; but the tyro read off every word 
as fluently as from a book—so simple is the code when 
properly understood. 
Having as yet only explained the principle of the 
we must now follow Mr Cooke’s explanation 
along the eighty-cight miles of wires. As before hinted, 
the contact of the zinc and silver with sulphuric acid 
produces a constant supply of electricity, and if the 
signal wires were always attached to the battery, a 
constant and unmeaning motion would be going on. 
When not in use, tlierefore, the telegraphic wire is de- 
tached. Hence there is a second wire to conduct the 
electricity into the earth (which it does by being simply 
attached to a lamp-post in the street) when the tele- 
graph is not at work, and when consequently the work- 
ing wire is permanently out of use. Some one is always 
in attendance before each dial, and when a signal is to 
be communicated, the wire is attached to the battery, 


and the electric fluid made to ring a small bell at the 
other end of the wire. ‘This gives the proper warning. 
The communicant then signals the word ‘ Ready?’ to 
which the reply is ‘ Yes.’ Whatever has to be said is 
then proceeded with ‘as quick’— to use language now 
no longer metaphorical—‘ as lightning.’ 

The wires, which are the conductors of the electricity, 
are of iron, and rather thick (being what wire-drawers 
| mumber 7 or 8), coated with zinc. The earliest wires 

Mr Cooke laid down were enclosed in tubes, and 

buried in the earth, as a protection against injury from 
' weather; but this was a most expensive plan, and he 

eompletely ; for by a singular operation of nature, which 


has not yet been explained, the effect of the air and 
damp upon the electrified iron with its zine coating has 
been to incrust it with a light-coloured pigment, which 
forms of itself an ample protection. Hence the wire is 
exposed all along the line; the mode by which it was 
fixed and joined being as follows:—At every 500 or 
600 yards, strong posts of timber from 16 to 18 feet in 
height were fixed in the ground. Attached to the heads 
of these posts is a winding apparatus, and between every 
two of such posts, upright wooden standards are fixed 
about 60 or 70 yards apart. A ring of iron wire, 
which has been formed by welding the short lengths 
in which it is made together, is then placed upon a reel 
carried on a handbarrow, and one end being attached to 
the winder at one draw-post, the wire is extended to the 
adjoining draw-post, and there fixed to its correspond- 
ing winder; by tairning the pin of the ratchet-wheel 
with a proper key, the wire is tightened to the necessary 
degree; thus the greatest accuracy may be attained in 
drawing the wires up. To sufficiently insulate the wires 
so suspended at the point of contact with the posts, is an 
object of indispensable importance, as the dampness of 
the wood during rainy weather would otherwise allow 
the electric fiuid to pass off freely into the earth, without 
reaching the distant terminus at which the telegraphic 
effect is to be produced. In this, indeed, lies an im- 
portant feature of Mr Cooke’s invention, as the idea of 
merely supporting wires in the open air from poles, trees, 
or church steeples, is the oldest on record. To effect this 
object, at the draw-posts wooden boxes are employed to 
enclose that portion of the post to which the winders 
are attached, and small openings are left for the free 
passage of the wires, without risking any contact with 
the outer box. The wire, therefore, may be said to be 
continuous—in this instance for eighty-cight miles, or 
from London to Gosport. A separate wire and a sepa- 
rate telegraph are required for each station on the road, 
For six such wires the cost is about L.149, 6s. per mile. 
On the South Western there are only two, one for Gos- 
port and one for Southampton. 

Having received this explanation, we again directed 
our attention to the chess-players, to ascertain by what 
means the parties made each other understand the 
moves. ‘This was simple enough. Tach piece and each 
square of the board was numbered, so by simply tele- 

ing, ‘No. 1 to No. 9’ for instance, it was easy to 
understand that the white rook was moved one square 
forward. It seems that the game was commenced 
about eleven o’clock in the morning, and terminated a 
little before seven in the evening; but would have 
been concluded earlier, had not much delay been oc- 


one hundred and seventy moves were communicated 
without a single error. equal was the play, that it 
turned out a ‘ drawn’ game. 

In conversations with gentlemen t, we gathered 
some interesting conjectures g the future use- 
fulness of this extraordinary invention. First, it will 


managers 

the railway. Next, it is to serve the important use of 
communicating between the Admiralty in Whitehall 
and the naval establishment at Portsmouth. A similar 
communication .is in eg ee with the arsenal 
at Plymouth. The South Wales line may also carry 
the telegraph to Milford, another of our dockyards; 
and when all the dockyards are thus telegraphically 
united with the Admiralty, orders will at any in- 
stant, with the quickness of thought, be-transmitted 
to the great naval stations of the country from head- 
quarters, and from each to any of the others, or infor- 
mation be returned from them to headquarters, with 
greater speed than they could formerly be carried from 
the great room of the Admiralty to the secretary in the 
adjoining apartment. The energy which, in cases of 
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casioned at Gosport in transmitting the moves to 

Southampton, where a third party of chess-players 
had congregated to ‘watch’ the game. Despite this In 
extra complication in the working of the telegraphs, in 
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the must be to the 
country. is also intended to throw the use of the 
telegraph open to the public for a small fed. By mak- 


terminus at a parti- 


either to know will be instantly communicated, 
Nor will it serve only for comparatively so 
short, but equally well for such as that between 


the object of his solicitude was by this time no more. 
Now, however, he may well wait with patience for the 
bulletin of next morning, when, applying at the railway 
station by appointment, he will learn that the patient, 
we shall say, has had a good night, and is considered 
out of . He returns with an easy mind to the 
city to attend to his business engagements, instead of 
having to set out on a long journey, the whole of which 
would have been spent in extreme, though it might 
ultimately prove useless anxiety. We had an opportu- 
nity, while in the Vauxhall station committee-room, of 
being impressed with a sense of the perfectly practical 
nature of this speculation. One of our friends wished 
to know from his partner, who was watching the game 
of chess at Gosport, if he intended returning to town to 
dine. The needles were set to work, and made to shake 
for a second or so; there was a short pause, and pre- 
sently they gave some dozen oscillations, when the gen- 
tleman in the magnetic secret turned to us, and said 
that our friend’s reply was ‘ Yes, at five.’ All this was 
pied by one of our in perusing about a 
column of this journal, 


*LUDOVICO LANA. 
AN ANECDOTE OF MODERN SICILY. 


In the summer of 1811, I was travelling in Sicily, and 
in crossing the island from Girgenti to Palermo, paid a 
visit to the town of Castrogiovanni, built on the site 
of the ancient Enna. After a ride of some hours under 
a scorching sun, and in a state which fully explained 
the nature of the metamorphosis which sundry nymphs 
of the classic ages underwent in the same lovely land, 
when by some powerful agency they melted away into 
fountains, it was with infinite satisfaction that I saw 
before me my destined resting-place. 

Not a tree had I passed for hours which afforded as 
much shade as a cabbage-leaf—all was desolate and 
uncultivated; and the flowery plains in which Proser- 
pine was gathering nosegays when Pluto acted so very 
like an unconstitutional king, and, in a manner which 
no gentleman out of the Emerald Isle would have 
dreamed of, fércibly abduced the daughter of Ceres; 
in these self-same meads, all was as brown and burnt 
up as a rabbit warren in the month of August. I 
could however calculate at least upon shelter from 
the sun, if the old town afforded nothing else, which 
is often the case in the interior of Sicily. But I 
had better hopes, for a friend at Girgenti had given 


me letters to the Abbate Guttadouro, whe would, I 
was assured, find me better quarters than any locanda 
could give; and that to the latter I could consign my 
servant and the mules. 

Castrogiovanni stands upon a high isolated hill, and 
is surrounded by old walls and towers.. The celebrated 
temple of Ceres stood, it is said, upon a similar hill, 
divided from that on which the town is built by the 
valley in which the abduction of the young lady afore- 
said took place; but there are no more remains of the 
temple now left than there are traces of the chariot wheels 
by which she was borne away—the last remnants of the 
celebrated fane having been removed to build some of 
the old churches in the town. On entering the place— 
which seems to have retrograded in civilisation for the 
last two thousand years, till it has arrived at such a 
state as would be considered indictable by an English 
jury as dangerous to passengers, either biped or quad- 
ruped—I was surprised to see so little interest shown on 
the arrival of a stranger, as in most of these classic 
spots a host of mendicants assail him on one side, 
and guides on the other, each eager to catch fresh 
prey, and appropriate the spoils, whilst the idle and 
unemployed, who form at least nine-tenths of the 
population, and the hosts of the miserable locandas (the 
worst specimen of inn in the civilised world), swell 
the crowd; at Castrogiovanni affairs seemed quite in 
another state, and all appeared occupied in some weighty 
matter of general interest. The beggars forgot to hold 
out their hands, and the ciceroni to proffer the benefits 
of their local and classical erudition. We passed un- 
noticed through the street, and could scarcely bribe a 
half-naked urchin to guide us to the house of the abbate, 
to whom I had an introduction. When we arrived, 
the good priest was not to be found, but his housekeeper 
invited me to enter, and promised that my letter should 
be delivered immediately, as the abbate was readily to 
be found. Close at hand was the Cruce Blanco, one of 
the best locandas in the town, and thither I sent my 
servant with the mules, awaiting in patience the return 
of the master of the house, which was not long delayed. 
He was very kind, offering his house and ail that he 
had with the accustomed Sicilian ceremonial, and it 
was arranged that I should become the guest of the 
abbate, whilst my servant remained at the inn for two 
or three days. I then learned the cause of the unusual 
excitement in the town. A brigand, belonging it was 
said to the band of the celebrated Ludovico Lana, had 
been arrested, and it was expected that he would make 
disclosures of great interest when condemned to death, 
which it was decided that he should be by the judge 
and other authorities before the trial took place or a 
question was asked. He had been arrested on the deposi- 
tion of a dying man, who had been robbed and mortally 
wounded on the road between Catania and Castrogio- 
vanni; but the accused stoutly maintained that at the 
time mentioned he had been employed as a porter at 
Palermo. Unfortunately, he had neither time allowed 
nor the means of procuring the attendance of witnesses, 
and the judge had fully made up his mind before-hand, 
as is very generally the case, and the sentence was 
passed just at the time of my entering the town: all the 
world, therefore, were assembled about the tribunal, 
and employed in discussing the merits of the case, 
which accounted for the deserted state of the streets, 
never at any time crowded with population. Soon 
after my establishment with my host, my servant re- 
turned from the locanda, and congratulated me on my 
good quarters, more particularly as a very great per- 


a Vl 
= 
this would infuse into of 
ing an appointment with a friend, you to be at the 
Vauxhall and he at the Gosport 
cular news which it may be for 
and Edinburgh, or even Aberdeen, when the railway 
lines between these places are formed, as it is now certain 
they soon will be. Suppose a gentleman connected with £ ~ 
our city is on a visit to London, and one of his family 
a AE ill. It will be possible immediately to 
communicate the intelligence to the station at the latter 
city, where a messenger or a letter by the local post will 
accomplish the rest of the business in a brief space of 
time. In such a case, we shall suppose the gentleman, 
on receiving the intelligence, contemplates having im- wv 
Feng inconvenient to him at the moment. In 
er circumstances, he might deem it necessary to 
set out instantly, because he could not be sure but that F 


by persons of such distinction. The stranger had asked 
the distance from Castrogiovanni to Palermo, and was 
told about seventeen miles. He then ordered dinner, 
and desired his attendants to see to the horses, as he 
should proceed that evening to the place of his destina- 
tion. The host ventured to represent to his excellenza 
the danger of the route, at which the traveller laughed, 
and asked in what the mighty danger consisted. 

* Had his excellenza never heard of Ludovico Lana?’ 


reply. 

*Oh signior! the most terrible brigand in the island, 
and who just now will be more furious than ever.’ 

* And why so?” 

*One of his band has just been arrested and con- 
demned to death here, in Castrogiovanni; and Ludovico 
is capable of setting fire to the town, and cutting all our 
throats.’ 

The stranger laughed at the alarm of his informant, 
and asked when the execution would take place. 

‘The day after to-morrow, no doubt,’ replied the 


* And at what hour?” 
‘Eight in the morning, excellenza, is the usual 
hour.’ 


‘I have a great curiosity to see the execution,’ ob- 
served the officer. 

‘ Nothing is easier; your excellenza can return hither 
from Palermo to-morrow evening, and I will take care 
to provide a good place for you to witness the execution 
of this bandit. I have the honour to be acquainted 

* Just the thing,’ replied the stranger. ‘I will return 
to-morrow night, and in the meantime you will take 
care to make the proper arrangements.’ 

My servant then went on to narrate the wonder of 
the host when about to prepare the table for his guest, 
at learning from the servants that they carried with 
them various articles of plate and linen for their 
master’s service, who was not accustomed to the rude 
furniture of a Sicilian locanda, and saw with amazement 
the preparations made for his accommodation. His 
curiosity being excited to the highest degree, he con- 
trived to learn that the stranger was a Maltese, enor- 
mously rich, who had obtained a high rank in the Eng- 
lish service, and was called Colonel Sancta Croce. 

The colonel soon after started, as he had said, for the 
residence of his friend Prince Paterno, leaving one of 
his servants with part of his baggage at the locanda, 
purposing to return the next night to be in readiness 
to witness the execution. Meanwhile the host of the 
White Cfoss had informed not only his friend the judge, 
but all the town, of the great personage who had become 
his guest, detailing his magnificence with no little 
exaggeration, and easily obtaining a promise of the 
place he sought to witness the execution. During the 


himself 
seemed inclined to believe in the protestations of the con- 
demned. At night another monk had an interview with 
him in the chapel where he was to the last hours of 
his existence, and remained with him till past eleven 
o'clock, declaring when he left him that he did not be- 
lieve him to be guilty, and promising to pray for his 
deliverance. After this visitor had de the - 
tent seemed more tranquil and resigned than he had 
been at intervals during the day. 
At midnight Colonel Sancta Croce arrived as he had 
promised at the locanda, and seemed perfectly satisfied 
with the arrangement he was informed his host had 


made for him td witness the s of the next day. 
During the whole night the of all the churches and 
convents were tolled, to keep the people of the 


town in mind of their duty to pray for the condemned ; 
and at daybreak crowds began to assemble, and the 
peasantry to arrive from the neighbourhood. At seven 
o’clock the judge and other officials took their stations 
on a platform prepared for them, and were joined soon 
after by Colonel Sancta Croce, who was received with all 
the attention his wealth and rank demanded. At eight 
o’clock the bells again tolled forth, and announced the 
approach of the victim, who soon made his appear- 
ance mounted on an ass with his face towards the tail, 
receded by the executioner, and surrounded by the 
rothers of Mercy, whose especial duty it is to form 
a part on such melancholy occasions. The 
moved slowly along without any interruption, till it 
arrived opposite the spot where the authorities were 
seated, when suddenly the condemned gave a loud shout, 
and nodding with his head towards Colonel Sancta Croce 
(for his hands were tied behind his back), cried out to 
a monk who walked beside him, ‘ Father ! father! there 
sits a gentleman who can save me if he will.’ 
‘Where, my son?’ asked the priest with no little 


amazement. 

* There! the judge, that officer in an Eng- 
lish uniform—God brought him here no doubt to 
save an innocent man—a miracle, father! a miracle!’ 

‘ A miracle! a miracle!’ shouted the people who were 
near enough to catch the words; and ‘a miracle! a 
miracle!’ was repeated by the multitude as the word 
flew along their ranks. The executioner, however, 
seemed to have but little faith in the said miracle, and 
was proceeding to conduct the culprit to his fate, when 
the priest interfered, and advancing towards the judge, 
informed him that the condemned had recognised a 
gentleman near him whose evidence could clearly prove 
his innocence of the crime laid to his charge, and for 
which he was about to die, solemnly exhorting the 
magistrate to inquire into the affair. 

_ ‘And who is this redoubtable witness?’ asked the 


judge. 

* The colonel !—Colonel Sancta Croce!’ cried the poor 
culprit vehemently. 

‘Me!’ exclaimed the colonel in amazement, ‘me, my 
friend; you must be mistaken; and though you know 
my name, I have no knowledge of you whatever.’ 

* You have no knowledge of the man, colonel?’ asked 
the magistrate. 

* None, sir, on my word.’ 

‘I thought so,’ continued the judge ; ‘it is a mere ex- 
cuse to delay the execution ; at the same time making 
a sign to the executioner to proceed. 

‘Oh colonel!’ cried the unhappy wretch, ‘ do not send 
me thus to die when a word from you can save an in- 
nocent man; only let me ask you one question.’ 

‘Hear him! hear him, colonel!’ cried the mob; 
‘give him a fair hearing!’ 

*Signior,” said the colonel to the judge, ‘common 
humanity, I think, requires us to attend 


whole of the intervening day the only subjects of dis- 
cussion in the town were the of this person 


if he is seeking to deceive, you will easily detect 
is only a few moments’ delay.’ 
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sonage had arrived a short time previous, and who | at the White Cross, and the approaching event, many "e 
occupied, together with the unfortunate man just con- | believing the assertions of innocence so stoutly main- = 
demned, all the thoughts of the innkeeper and his tained by the accused, from whom his confessor had 
family. I inquired who the great unknown might be, 
and was told that he was a very fine-looking young 
man, about twenty-eight or thirty years of age, in the 
uniform of an English officer of rank, and attended by 
two domestics. He had arrived from Palermo; and 
though from his dress he appeared to be in the English 
: service, yet his accent and dialect were evidently Mal- 
| tese, which circumstance strongly excited the curiosity 
| + of the worthy landlord, whose house was seldom visited 
inquired the innkeeper. 
* Ludovico Lana! and who may he be?’ was the 
| 
host. 
| 
| 
| | | 
| | 
| 
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| 
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| | 
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*I will not refuse your excellenza,’ said the judge; 
“but think itis scarcely worth the while to attend to 


*T ask the favour for my own satisfaction,’ replied the 


The judge bowed and answered—‘Be it as your ex- 
cellenza pleases,’ at the same time ordering the man to 
be brought near. 

The poor fellow was as pale as death, and trembled 
violently. 

‘Now,’ says a ‘ask your question; the 
colonel is kind enough to liste 

* Excellenza,’ said the condgiinbl, addressing himself 
to the officer, ‘you remember that you landed at Palermo 
from Malta on the 18th of last May ?” 

*I do not remember the precise day; but it was about 
that time,’ replied the colonel. 

* And does not your ee remember the porter 
a your luggage from the quay to the Hotel 

‘I certainly lodged in the Hotel Inglese, but have 
entirely forgotten the person of the porter who carried 
my luggage.’ 

* But you have not forgotten, signior colonel, that in 
passing along the Marino he was struck on the head by 
a bar of iron which a man was carrying on his shoulder, 
and very much cut?’ at the same time thrusting forth 
ee 7! and showing a wound not yet completely 

‘You are right, perfectly right,’ replied the colonel ; 
*I do remember the circumstance, now you recall it to 
my mind.’ 

* And your excellenza remembers,’ exclaimed the cul- 
prit in a transport of joy, ‘that, instead of the six carlini 
you promised me, you gave me two ounces?” 

‘ All this is perfectly true,’ answered the colonel in 
considerable surprise; and turning to the judge, he 
added— if you will permit me, signior, I can verify these 
facts by turning to my book of memoranda ?” 

*Do so, colonel; do so,’ replied the magistrate. 

The colonel then produced a splendid pocket-book, 
and after turning over some of the pages, read aloud— 
* May the 18th—landed at Palermo at 11 a.m.; took a 
porter to carry my luggage, who was accidentally 
wounded in passing nent the Marino. Lodged at the 
Hotel Inglese.’ 

‘There, there!’ ex @ prisoner ecstacy ; 
‘thanks be to the Holy Virgin.’ 

*In truth, sir,’ continued the officer, turning to the 
magistrate, cif the 18th of May be the day on which 
the crime is said to have been committed, I can bear 
witness that this man was in Palermo on that day, 
and could not have been on the road between Castro- 
giovanni and Catania, and must therefore be perfectly 
innocent.’ 

* Yes, yes! innocent, innocent!’ cried the mob. 

The judge, after some hesitation, ordered the man 
back to the prison. 

* No, no,’ exclaimed the multitude ; ‘ set him free, set 
him free. He is not guilty, he is not guilty; at the 
same time rushing forward, they seized him from the 
hands of his guards, and in an instant delivered him 
fiom the bands with which he was confined; whilst 
others, with a wonderful love of summary justice, began 

to assault the executioner with a volley of stones. ‘The 

agistrate, knowing the frenzy of his countrymen, 
yielded without farther remonstrance; and the rescued 
prisoner was conveyed in triumph to the principal 
church to return thanks for his miraculous deliverance ; 
after which ceremony he lost no time in taking his 
departure from the town, where he was seen no more. 
But the next day a letter was delivered to the judge by 
an unknown hand, and Ludovico Lana therein returned 
thanks to the authorities of the good town of Castro- 
giovanni for their great attention in giving him a place 
upon the platform, and listening to his evidence in 


favour of one of his band. The danger he had escaped, | the boys full of grimace and ey doce ay ws 
however, made such an impression upon the bandit, glances, evincing that they though ~ 


that he sought, and through the intercession of his 

riest obtained, a pardon, bcs the penance en- 
joined him by the church, and as honest a man 
as most of his countrymen. 


VISIT TO A ‘RAGGED SCHOOL’ 


‘A RAGGED SCHOOL,’ quoth the reader; ‘ pray, what 
kind of school is that?’ A few words will suffice to 
answer this ing A ‘ragged school’ is a Sunday 
school, established by private benevolence in a city dis- 
trict of the meanest kind, where every house is worn-out 
and crazy, and almost every tenant a beggar, or, per- 
haps, something worse. A school, moreover, in which 
no children are to be found who would be admitted into 
any other school ; for, ragged, diseased, and crime-worn, 
their very appearance would scare away the children of 
well-conducted parents; and hence, if they were not 
educated there, they would receive no education at all. 
In London there exist several ‘ ragged schools :’ one 
situated in the very heart of St Giles’s ; another—the one 
we propose to sketch—established nigh that worse than 
St Giles’s, Field-Lane, Smithfield —the headquarters 
of thieves, coiners, burglars, and the other outcasts 
of society. This Sunday school was founded in 1841, 
and originated in the benevolent efforts of Mr Provan, 
a hero in humble life. After much exertion, especially 
in overcoming the objections of the parents, who con- 
sidered tlre reformation of their offspring as the loss of 
so much capital, forty-five young persons, varying in age 
from six to eighteen, were induced to attend the school. 
At present, the average attendance on Sundays exceeds 
a hundred. The school is also. opened three times 
a-week, when instruction of an ordinary kind is im- 
gratuitously by a lady. Most—we might say 
all—of the fathers of the scholars belong to what may 
be called the predacious class, and the mothers fallen 
characters, who bear deep traces of guilt and disease 
in their countenances. Many of the children have been 
incarcerated for felony—educated thereto by their pa- 
rents, as the trade whereby they are to live; and the 
destiny of all, unless better principles shall be implanted 
at school than can be acquired at home, is the hulks or 
Norfolk Island. All honour, then, to the brave men and 
women who have consecrated the day of rest to the god- 
like task of rescuing their fellow-creatures from a life of 
shame and misery—to change the ruffian into an honest 
man! 


The Smithfield ‘ragged school’ is situate at 65 West 
Street, a locality where vice and fever hold fearful sway. 
To open it in any other neighbourhood, would be to de- 
feat the object of the projectors. The very habiliment¢ 
of the boys, so patched, that the character of the origi- 
nal texture could scarcely be gleaned, would almost be 
sufficient to preclude their ingress to a more respect- 
able neighbourhood, and make them slink back abashed 
into their loathsome dens. It follows, that the object of 
the promoters of the ‘ragged school’—the in-gathering 
of the outcast—requires that it should be held amidst 
the homes of these outcasts. The house has that bat- 
tered, worn aspect, which speaks of dissolute idleness; 
the windows are‘dark and dingy, and the street too nar- 
row to admit a current of fresh air; and it needed, on 
the rainy day in March in which it was visited, but a 
slightly active imagination to call up visions of the rob- 
beries and murders which have been planned in it, and 
of which it has been the scene. 

The entrance to the school was dark ; and there being 
no windows to illuminate the rickety staircase, we 
stumbled into the school-room on, the floor Before 
we were aware. On entering, the ~~ was greeted by a 
geet to which, from its mingled humour and pathos, 

pencil of Hogarth could have alone done justice. 
We found a group of from forty to fifty girls in one room, 
and about sixty boys in another : the girls, although the 
offspring of thieves, quiet, and 
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attending school fine fun. Foremost them was 
a boy apparently aged seventeen, but as self-collected as 


a man of forty, of enormous head, and with a ee 
nomy in which cunning and wit were equally 
whose mastery over the other boys was attested by their 
all addressing him as ‘captain.’ The boys had their 
wan, vice-worn faces as clean as could be expected, and 
a rags seemed furbished up for the occasion; whilst 
their ready and striking original remarks, and 
the electric light of the eye, when some peculiar prac- 
tical joke was perpetrated, evinced that intellect was 
there, however uncultivated or misused. Unless we are 
greatly self- papery we beheld in this unpromising 
Solambiogs a show of heads as we have ever 
seen in ety 0 Sunday school, and the remark is 
justified by what we learned with res to the shrewd- 
ness generally evinced by these children. The predo- 
minant temperament was the a constitution 
which usually indicates great love for animal exercise ; 
and during the time we were present, they appeased as 
if they could not sit quiet one moment—hands, feet, 
head, nay, the very trunk itself, seemed perpetually 
struggling to do something, and that something gene- 
ral being found in sheer mischief. 
lymns were occasionally sung to lively measures, 
the girls singing with a Coonan and pathos that sunk 
deep into the heart; but the boys were continually 
macing and joking, dovetailing into the hymns the 
a of popes songs, Pa all the time attempting to 
look grave and sober, as if they were paying the most 
respectful attention. When the superintendent told the 
boys that he was about to pitch the tune, and that they 
pen a follow bim, the boy before mentioned as the cap- 
tain cried out, in a stage-whisper, ‘Mr —— says we are 
to follow him; I wonder where he’s to?’ a jest 
hailed with a gencral laugh by his confederates. During 
teaching, questions of an unanswerable character were 


submitted by the boys to their master; for example, ‘ If | POP 


you were starving and hungry, wouldn’t you steal?’ 
* What is the use of hanging Tapping ; will that convert 
him? Various other attempts were made by the 
tain to uzzle the teacher, and failing, he was heard 
say, ‘ That’s no go—he is too deep for us.’ 

Amongst these boys, however, were some to whom 
the word of kindness was evidently a ‘ word in season,’ 
and who drank in the ny | pend with which 
were ‘or the first time—as if it 
were music to their: souls, Ten again, were to be seen 
some puny lad, as gentle in mind as in » who 
was “aying from unfitness to cope with the 
requirements of his ci poor tender saplings, 

growing in an ogy mae which was too bleak for any 
but the forest oak to brave. Untrained, except to crime, 
as most of the children much good has already 
been effected. Most of the can read, and books 
have been s mpeene suited to their circumstances; and 
are read with the unders' 


have 


even to the visitor; and the ever ro 
ite of their poets | love of fun. One 
characteristic instance of this affection for 


teachers may be noticed. A 
through was attracted 


test; when, on remonstrating with m on their folly, 


attitude. Suddenly, a boy rushed d, 
and cried in stentorian tones, yon lene leave him alone, 
ded, | Bill, or Pll knock you down; don’t you know that’s my 
teacher?’ If, then, to win the affections be the best 
prelude to the reformation of the debased, again we say, 
onour to those brave men and women who, despite the 
contempt and the slander of the Pharisee and the world- 
ling, have not shrunk from trying to rescue from ruin 
the neglected youthful soul! 

Our sketch ends here; but the ‘ school’ was 
not visited for the mere gratification curiosity, nor is 
that the motive which has induced us to deseribe the 
scene. A question entered our minds as we pondered 
over this visit, and a practical answer to which by our 
readers is the chief aim of the writer—‘ Why is there 
Seat ragged school” in every large town of Great 

?? 


MEXICO AS IT IS AND AS IT WAS. 
FIRST ARTICLE. 


Toss who have travelled first through the United 
States, and afterwards through Mexico, cannot fail to 
be struck by the different results which Anglo-Saxon 
and Spanish colonisation has produced. Spain in every 
instance, from causes which it would require more space 
than we can now devote to the subject to explain, has 
been the means of degrading rather than of advanc- 
ing the countries which conquest has brought beneath 
her sway. In nothing is the contrast between the 
races more remarkable than on the point of population. 
In 1753 that of the United States was 1,051,000; 
in 1810, 7,239,814; in 1840, 17,069,453. In 1793 the 
ulation of Mexico was 5,270,029, while in 1842 it 
had only advanced to 7,015,509. At this rate, the Union 
might reach to the rank of a thickly-peopled land in a 
hundred years; Mexico would take 1200 to attain the 
same result. The two countries also differ much on 
the score of education. In Mexico, less than 687,000 
can read and write, while amongst her neighbours there 
are not 500,000 who cannot do so; in the United States 
are 173 universities or colleges, with 16,233 students ; 
$242 grammar schools, with 164,159 students; 47,209 
primary common schools, with 1,845,244 scholars, of 
whom, at public charge, are 468,264. In Mexico, while 
180,000 dollars were spent for hospitals, fortresses, and 
prisons, and 8,000,000 for the army, only 110,000 were de- 
voted to education. Of late, however, the prospect is 
brightening ; and in every one of the parishes into which 
the city of Mexico is divided, is a school for boys and one 
for girls, supported by the town-council, where children 
are taught without charge, books and stationery being 
also furnished gratis. A normal school and Lancas- 
terian company are in operation with considerable suc- 
cess; as also is a night school for adults, fully attended 
by citizens whosePavocations occupy them during the 
day. The private schools are chiefly kept by foreigners, 
who find it a profitable employment. The first effect of 
this reformation will be, to sweep away the evangelistas, 
or letter-writers, who now, amid a population not three 
in a hundred of whom can write, drive a thriving trade, 
They may be seen, to the amount of about a dozen, on 
the curb stones of the eastern front of the Parian, near 
the Plaza. A huge jug of ink is placed before them; 
a board rests across their knees; a pile of different- 
coloured paper, cut valentine fashion, or adorned with 
pen and ink flourishes, is placed on it; and on a stool 
before them sits some disconsolate-looking damsel or 


con- | heart-broken lover. As their principal customers are 
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roved DY the questions teachers, 
, | Due honour to their parents has been taught. Many 
| have thus become a comfort to homes to which they 
il mother, herself regenerated through the. prattle of her 
mother, ug’ 
child, has declared, with gieeming yes, * I thank God 
a ver went to school!’ § of the scholars 
partially clad by the Dorcas Society connected 
: | school ; and the stress which has been laid ; 
a upon personal cleanliness has served to educe proper 
| feelings of self-esteem ; no slight ingredient in civilisa- 
¢ tion. Notwithstanding their many eccentricities, the R 
a children are really attached to their teachers; the girls | 
, | coming forward from*natural impulse, and with true 
| 
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intrigue are their most ready themes: a ‘ declaration 
can be had for a rial, a scolding letter for a medio, and 
an upbraiding epistle’ for a shilling. They are always 
bound to keep the secrets intrusted to them, and often 
indite epistles in relation to treason, assassination, and 
robbery. 

There are two classes of clergy in the Mexican 
churech—the rural clergy, who are notoriously the agents 
of charity and ministers of mercy, the advisers, friends, 
and protectors of their flocks, the defenders of the In- 
dians, and the supporters of benevolent institutions, and 
consequently the poor clergy ; then there are 2000 nuns, 
1700 monks, and 3500 secular clergy, owning a property 
worth, at the lowest valuation, a hundred million of dol- 
lars, a sum capable of paying off the whole of the na- 
tional debt. In a country where more than half the 
population is in a position beneath that of beggars, the 
following state of things appears out of place :— 

‘From the centre of the vast dome of Puebla de los 
Angelos depends the grand chandelier—a mass of gold 
and silver said to weigh tons, When this church was 
cleaned some years ago, the cost of purification alone 
was four thousand dollars. The altar affords the greatest 
display of Mexican marbles in the republic. The variety 
of colours is very great, among which is one of a pure 
and brilliant white, as transparent as alabaster. To the 
right of the altar is a figfire of the Virgin Mary, nearly 
the size of life. Dressed in the richest embroidered 
satin, she.displays strings of the largest pearls ; round 
her brow is a crown of gold, inlaid with emeralds; her 
waist ig bound with a zone of diamonds and enormous 
brilliants. ‘The candelabras are of silver and gold, and 
so ponderous, that a strong man cannot move one. The 
Host is one mass of priceless and innumerable jewels.’ 
In the cathedral of the city of Mexico is a rail of two 
hundred feet in length, four or five feet high, and of 
proportionabie thickness, composed of gold, silver, and a 
small alloy of brass, and within it a figure of the virgin 
of Remedios, with three petticoats, one of pearls, one of 
emeralds, and the other of diamonds, worth three million 
of dollars. The church of Guadaloupe is even richer; 
and at Loretto the last supper is represented by figures, 
before whom is a pile of silver and gold plate. 

Beside this splendour the Mexican people stand in 
rags; their diet is poor, their lodging miserable, their 
clothing coarse, and inadequate for the climate; and 
you enter Mexico city over disjointed pavements, with 
the water green and putrid in the stagnant gutters, 
festering in the middle of streets swarmed by ragged 
thousands, looking, says Meyer in his late work on 
Mexico,* more like a population of witches freshly dis- 
mounted from their broomsticks than anything else. 
The house of a city lepero—a term equivalent to Nea- 
politan lazzaroni—is a mere hovel of sun-burnt bricks, 
often worn by the weather to the shape of holes in 
the mud, and in the country are mostly built of split 
bamboos, set upright in the ground, with a steep roof 
thatched with palm leaves. The following from Meyer 
will give an idea of Mexican civili :—‘ Imagine 
a mud-hole surrounded by eight huts built of logs and 
reeds, stuck into the watery earth, and thatched with 
palm leaves. This was the stage breakfasting station 
on the road from Mexico to Cuernavaca. We asked 
for the house, and a hut a little more open than the 
rest was pointed out. It was in two divisions, one being 
closed with reeds, and the other entirely exposed, along 
one side of which was spread a rough board, supported 


. * London: Wiley and Putnam, 


on four sticks covered with a dirty cloth. It was the 
principal hotel.’ 

The miserable hovels in which the Indians are lodged 
are far below a dog-kenncel, they being stowed away 
under a roof of thatch, stuck in the bare ground, with 
a hole left at one end to crawl in. Even the better sort 
are only composed of a few canes and athatch. The 
inhabitants of the hovels above-described are equally 
wretched with their dwellings. In fact, the idea we 
have given us of the poor population of the city of 
Mexico is perfectly frightful. Blackened in the sun, 
their hair long and tangled, ignorant of the use of water, 
brush, or towel, putting on a pair of leathern breeches 
at twenty, and wearing them without change until forty, 
with, over all, a torn and blackened hat, a tattered 
blanket begrimed with abominations, with wild eyes, 
shining teeth, and features pinched by hunger, with 
bare breasts and arms, and, if females, two or three 
miniatures trotting behind, and one strapped on the 
back, the lepero (from lepra, leper), though not suffering 
from the malady, hang about the markets and pulque 
shops, quarrelling, drinking, stealing, and lying drunk, 
with their children crying with hunger around them. At 
night they slink off to the suburbs, and coil themselves 
up in their damp unwholesome lairs. 

These of course compose the very lowest dregs of the 
population. The city of Mexico has also its working- 
class and tradesmen. First the aquador, or water- 
carrier, with two earthen jars, one suspended by a 
leathern belt thrown round his forehead, and resting on 
his back, and the other suspended from the back of his 
head in front of him, preserving the equilibrium. Meyer 
relates an anecdote of one of these worthies, not over- 
creditable to one of the actors, as the result might have 
been serious. ‘An Englishman passing an aquador in 
the street, struck the jar on the fellow’s back with his 
cane ; it broke, and the weight of the other jar brought 
the poor carrier on his nose. He rose in a rage, but 
was calmed by a couple of dollars. “I only wanted to 
see whether you were exactly balanced, my dear fellow, 
and the experiment is worth the money.”’ Then there 
are pedlars, coffeehouse-keepers, old clothes, toys, and 
flower venders, sweetmeat makers, booksellers, and an- 
tiquity collectors; and, to return to the streets, the poor 
Indian may be seen with a huge coop of chickens and 
turkeys, or a pannier of oranges; then a woman with 
peas, or ducks, or fish, or potatoes ; while another drives 
along a stunted ass. Most of the necessaries of life are 
supplied by hawkers. ‘The beggars are a class too 
numerous to be overlooked. ‘The city of Mexico swarms 
with them, and the capital usually employed is a sore 
leg, blindness, a decrepit father or mother, or a helpless 
child. One blind beggar, remarkably well dressed, was 
seen by Meyer to take up his place on a seat near the 
chief fountain of the Alameda every day at noon, at- 
tended by a couple of servants. A second had a burly 
porter to carry him, seated in a chair on his back. 
Many and many really miserable cases, however, throng 
the capital of the Montezumas. 

The real Indian population even in the city of Mexico 
are superior te the leperos, cially those that ply 
their canoes between it and Chalco and Texcoco; and it 
is really a beautiful sight to behold their tiny vessels 
skim like floating gardens to the quays in the morning, 
and then in the afternoon the canals are covered wii 
gay boat-loads of Indians passing homeward from 
market, dancing, singing, laughing, strumming the 
guitar, and crowned with wreathes of poppies. But, 
mixed in their races, degraded by the conquest, ground 
to the earth during the government of Spain, corrupted 
wet by an ignorant clergy, without education, las- 

like wild beasts when recruits are wanted for the 
army, their fate is sad and dreary. In fact, though 
slavery is abolished by law, yet are they slaves in reality. 
Mr Stephens describes a scene which fully substantiates 
this assertion. ‘ Looking into the corridor, we saw a 
poor Indian on his knees on the pavement, with his 
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arms clasped round the knees of another Indian, so as 
to present his back fairly to the lash. At every | blow 
he rose on one knee, and sent forth a piercing nes 
no sense of degradation crossed his mind. In 
humbled is this once fierce people, that they way a 

verb—the Indians only bear through their backs.’ 
They form, in fact, a degraded caste ; are subjected to the 
control of masters and overseers; are ignorant, intempe- 
rate ; and all because they are bond fide slaves. The site 
of an Indian village, however, is pointed out to the tra- 
veller about three leagues from the high road near 
Cuernavaca, the inhabitants of which are almost in their 
native state. They do not permit the visits of white 
people ; and, numbering more than three thousand, come 
out in delegations to work at the haciendas, being 
governed at home by their own magistrates, admi- 
nistering their own laws, and patie we a Catholic 
priest once a-year to shrive them of their sins. The 
money they receive in payment of wages at the hacien- 
das is taken home and buried; and as they produce 
the cotton and skins for their dress, and the corn and 
beans for their food, they seldom purchase at the stores. 
They form a good and harmless community of people, 
rarely committing a depredation upon the neighbouring 
farmers, and only occasionally lassoing a cow, which 
they say they do not steal, but take for food. If they 
are chased on such occasions, so great is their speed of 
foot, that they are rarely caught even by the swiftest 
horses; and if their settlement is ever entered by a 
white, he is immediately seized and conveyed beyond 
the limits of the settlement. 

The food of the Indians in the country is simple 
enough—a handful of corn, a bunch of plantains, or pan 
of beans from the nearest bushes; and a traveller will 
on his journey meet with sorry fare. Eggs, beans, and 
bread, mutton and fish stew, mingled with onions, lard, 
garlic and chilé peppers, served up without knife or 
fork, and rarely with a plate, by a dirty waiter, Lima 
beans, turkey and peppers, tomales (a mixture of meal, 
red pepper, and meat, wrapped in husks of corn, and 
boiled), are luxuries which, when the wayfarer happens 

n, he should appreciate highly. In the city of 
Mex xico, however, other matters are to be found. Ducks, 
about fifteenpence a pair, are abundant, the lake of 
Mexico being covered with them. About 200,000 of 
these birds are annually killed by a species of in- 
fernal machine with three tiers of barrels. A very 
amusing narrative of duck-shooting we extract from 
Meyer, as quite novel:—‘I was exceedingly surprised 
to find our guide waiting at his door, mounted on a 
bull! My first disposition was to laugh, but he pre- 
vented it by a smile, and a request to wait until we 
got among the chichiquillotes, and see what a sports- 
man his beast was. Tio is remarkable for his hunt- 
ing strategy; and besides his bull (with which he 
hunts even in the mountains), he has invented a pi 
that perfectly counterfeits the bleating of deer; and, ee 
its sound, has often attracted a dozen round him while 
lying concealed in the forest. * * After wandering 
about for some time without starting game, Tio at last 
go a flock alight a hundred yards to the north of 

He dismounted immediately, waved his hand to 
us to remain quiet, crouched behind the bull, and, put- 
ting the animal in motion, both crept together till within 
gunshot. Here, by a twitch at his tail, the beast was 
stopped, and began munching the tasteless grass as 
eagerly as if gratifying a relishing a os Ignacio 
then slowly raised his head to a level with the bull’s 
spine, and surveyed the field of battle, while the birds 
paddled about the fens unconscious of danger. Tho 
within good shooting distance, Tio discovered that 
had not a raking range; and, therefore, again ites 
behind his rampart, put the bull in motion for the re- 
png spot. This attained, he levelled his and 
red, teow Sancho never stirring his head the 
grass! Several birds fell; while the rest of the fleck, 
seeing nothing but an unbelligerent bull, flew about a 
dozen yards ; and thus the conspiring beast and sports- 


man sneaked along, from shot to shot, until nearly the 

in city is about sixpence per pound, mutton 
a trifle more, ham five times as much, a turkey six 
yee potatoes sixpence a quart, bread threepence 

pound, tea from six to nine shillings, coffee one, 
ye about the same as in London; but the great staple 
commodity is maize formed into tortillia cakes, which are 
made by soaking the grain in water with a little lime ; 
when soft, the skin is peeled of, and then ground ona 
large block of stone. They then take some of the paste 
which ensues, and clap it between their hands, until 
they form it into light round cakes, which are after- 
wards toasted on a smooth plate called the comal, and 
ought to be eaten as hot as possible. Kendall, however, 
says they are tough, heavy, and unsavoury ; ‘and most 
excellent bread do the Mexicans make—white, light, 
and sweet—and why they spoil their corn by converting 
it into tortillias, is a mystery.’ The sellers of these 
tough ‘ buckskin’ victuals sit in lines along the curb of 
the side walks with their fresh cakes in baskets, covered 
with clean napkins to keep them warm ; and as tortillias, 
with a little chilé boiled in lard, are indispensable twice 
a-day to the mass of the people, they have a ready sale. 
A few steps further on, another has a pan boiling over 
a portable furnace, and containing the required beans 
or chilé. The man squats down beside the seller, makes 
a breakfast or dinner-table of his knees, holds out his 
tortillia spread flat on his hand for a ladle of chilé, 
doubles up the edges of the cgke, and so on until his 
appetite is satisfied. He who is better off owns a clay 
platter, into which he causes his frigoles, or chilé, or 
meat, to be thrown. 

The national drink is pulque, which Meyer describes 
as like sour lemonade improved by the addition of cream 
of tartar; while Kendall, in his Santa Fé Expedition, 
says, ‘it had the flavour of stale small beer mixed with 
sour milk.’ The former, however, tasted some sent from 
Puebla, which was delicious. It is made from the maquey 
aloe, or Agave Americana, When the plant reaches seven 
years of age, it is usually ready to bloom. Upon the a 
pearance of the first symptom of a bud, the centre stalk 
is cut out, and a bowl hollowed in the middle of the large 
leaves: into this for several days the juice of the plant 
exudes plentifully ; and as the bow] fills at certain periods 
during the day, it is sucked into a long gourd by the 
Indian labourers, who transfer it from this to hog-skins. 
The outlay is calculated at about two dollars per plant, 
and the return from seven to ten. By distillation, a 
strong liquor is made from pulque, called mescal, the 
intoxicating influence of which tends much to the degra- 
dation of the lower classes in Mexico. 

The dress of the lepero, and of the Indians, is the 
most scanty possible, being merely a few rags, and per- 
haps in the latter instance a thatch cloak of reeds; but 
the commonest woman of the middle classes has a fan- 
ciful petticoat and a reboso or shawl, which two articles 
constitute almost their whole costume. The costume 
and appearance, however, of some Indian girls near 
Jalapa must be striking. On their hair they bestow all 
their attention and care; two long braids fall from the 
back of the head, while two other braids, after circling 
the head twice, are fastened in front with a rose or some 
other flower. Their whole dress is a coarse woollen 
petticoat. Meyer once, however, knelt near a lady in 
church whose dress must have cost thousands. She 
wore a purple-velvet robe embroidered with white silk, 
white satin shoes, and silk stockings; a mantilla of the 
richest white blond lace fell over her head and shoulders, 


* A practice very similar existed, or still exists, in Scotland. 
Wild geese which in ordinary cases will not permit the sportsman 
to come within rifle reach of them, may be easily brought down by 
swan hail, if the individual take proper care to conceal himself 
between two bundles of straw on horseback, and then urge the 


horse in the direction in which the birds are feeding. Animals | 


which seem to have an instinctive horror of man, have apparently 
little dread of any of their lowlier brethren. 


1222 
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A brief sketch of Mexico in the days of Cortes, and 
of the remaining characteristics of the people, must be 
reserved for another article. On both points the valu- 
able work of Meyer gives ample details. 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCAES. 
JOHN GOTTLIEB FICHTE. 


Every one’ has heard of the so-called transcendental 
philosophy, which, from the time of its first promulgation 
by Immanuel Kant down to the present day, has exerted 
a powerful influence on the intellectual progress of Ger- 
many. In selecting for the subject of a biographical 
sketch one of its most distinguished teachers, we have 
not the slightest intention of giving any exposition of 
that profound metaphysical system. Fichte’s career 


life of a German philosopher. 

John Gottlieb Fichte was born at Rammenau, a ham- 
let of Saxony, on the 19th of May 1760. His family, 
though humble, had been long settled in his native place : 
its founder was a Swedish sergeant in the army with 
which Gustavus Adolphus invaded Germany. Having 
been dangerously wounded in some skirmish in the 
neighbourhood, this first of all the Fichtes was taken 
home, and carefully tended by a peasant of Rammenau. 
On his recovery, finding it impossible to rejoin his com- 
rades, he remained with his benefactor, whose daughter 
he married, and on whose death he inherited a little copy- 
hold, which is still in the possession of his descendants. 

The father of the philosopher, besides cultivating his 
few roods of ground, was a weaver, and disposed of 
the ribbons, which were the chief produce of his loom, 
in Rammenau and its vicinity. Fichte was happy in 
his ts. Though poor, they were not uneducated, 
end beth wale of a religious, kindly, industrious disposi- 
tion. Almost from his birth they learned to regard 
their little Gottlieb with peculiar feelings. A grand- 
uncle of the mother’s, an aged and pious man, whose 
sayings were treasured up by his neighbours as of pro- 

hetic import, was present at the baptism, and when he 
Knelt over the cradle to give his blessing, he declared 
that the infant would be the consolation and special joy 
of his parents. The death, immediately afterwards, of 
this venerated person, added weight to the prediction, 
and Fichte, as he grew up, was allowed more freedom 
than the other children, who had begun to follow him 
in quick succession. His parents hoped to see him, be- 
fore they died, a clergyman, perhaps the clergyman of 
Rammenau itself. When the labours of the loom and 
the garden were at an end for the day, his father taught 
him to read. The child was active and earnest in doing 
all that was prescribed him, but of a tranquil and 
thoughtful nature. He loved to steal away from home, 
and ramble at will among the surrounding fields, and 
might be seen—his affectionate biographer and son as- 
sures us—for long periods ‘ standing and gazing stead- 
fastly into the distance.’ Sometimes, when his absence 
was protracted beyond sunset, one of the shepherds, who 
were accustomed to his strange solitary ways, would 
disturb his meditations, and conduct the tiny dreamer 
home. No man was less of a sentimentalist than the 
stern Fichte, yet in after-years he always looked back 

He had reached his eighth year without having been 
sent to school. when a slight incident occurred which 
for ever his future career. Diendorf, the 
village pastor, made the boy, whose quiet ways he liked, 
come now and then to his house. On one occasion he 
happened to ask him if he remembered anything of the 
g Sunday’s sermun, and was astonished to hear 
composition, fluently and pretty accurately re- 
flow from the lips of the little peasant. He 


mentioned the circumstance to the chief persons of the 
neighbourhood. Soon afterwards, a nobleman who ad- 
mired Diendorf’s preaching, the Baron von Miltitz, 
chancing in some company to express his regret at hav- 
ing missed the r’s last discourse, it was said half- 
jokingly that there was a boy in the village who could 
repair the loss, and at last Fichte was sent for. He 
came, and, quite unabashed, began, as he was desired, to 
repeat what he recollected of the discourse: gradually, 
as he proceeded, he grew more and more vehement, and 
was forgetting the presence of his auditors, when the 
gentlemen, satisfied with the experiment, interrupted 
the stream of his oratory. But the good baron was 
touched by his warm feeling and ripe intelligence: he 
resolved that the boy should go home with him and re- 
ceive a learned education. The parents were at first 
unwilling to send their child so young into the gay 
society of a nobleman’s residence; but their scruples 
were overcome by the persuasions of Diendorf, and the 
kind promises of the baron himself, and Fichte was 
allowed to depart with his benefactor. He accompanied 
him to his estates, which were at some distance from 
Rammenau, and was then, after a brief stay, sent to live 
with the clergyman of Niederau, near Meissen. This 
person and his wife were without family: they received 
their young charge with pleasure, and treated him as if 
he had been a child of their own. Here Fichte lived 
for some years, not only happy but industrious. He be- 
came well grounded in the classical languages; and finally, 
at the age of thirteen, his teacher declaring that from 
him he had nothing more to learn, he was removed by 
the baron to Pforta, the best and most celebrated of the 
state seminaries of Saxony. 

For Fichte the change from the quiet country par- 
sonage and its kind inmates to the rigour of a public 
school was at first anything but pleasing. He had been 
accustomed all his life to live much in the open air, but 
at Pforta the seclusion was almost unremitting: once 
a-week only the pupils were allowed exercise, and then 
their very sports were conducted under the eye of an 
usher. There prevailed, too, at that seminary, the system 
which in this country is called ‘ fagging,’ and Fichte fell 
to the share of one of those brutal tyrants whom such a 
system alone can form among the young. Disgusted 
with the place, he determined to run away ; and one day, 
after a prudent study of the map of Saxony, he made his 
escape, and took the road to Naumburg. All at once 
he remembered a saying of his good old teacher’s, that 
every enterprise in life should be begun by prayer. He 
fell upon his knees by the road-side, and then the 
thought of his parents’ sorrow when they should hear of 
his flight, overpowered him with remorse. He returned 
immediately to school. His absence had been observed, 
and he was taken before the rector, who, however, on 
hearing his simple story, not only remitted his punish- 
ment, but gave him in charge to another and a kinder 
master. From this time, no longer cramped by a slavery 
worse than it seems, he applied himself to his studies 
with successful vigour. At Pforta, with all its faults, 
there was every encouragement for a willing learner, 
and Fichte became an excellent scholar. Now, too, he 
began to know. that there were other books in the world 
than those of Greece and Rome. He found means to 
procure some odd volumes of Wieland, Goethe, and Les- 
sing, which he read in secret with delight. The last of 
these writers was his chief favourite : indeed so great at 
this time was his enthusiasm for Lessing, that he re- 


iltitz died, and Fichte found that if he wished to study, 
he must trust to his own diligence, and not to the miser- 
able pittance which, at irregular intervals too, was all 
that the kind nobleman’s heirs chose to send him. 
six years he managed to keep alive. During the first 


| 

is in itself not devoid of interest, and we may perhaps | 

gratify many of our readers by delineating the actual 
solved, so soon as he should arrive at the university, to 
wander forth and seek personal communion with that 
keen and genial thinker. se 

In his nineteenth year he repaired to the university 
of Jena; but soon after his arrival, the saddest cares in- 
terposed to prevent his visit to Lessing. The Baron von 
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he qualified himself for the degree of * Candidate of 
Teecloety but the incessant exertions requisite to gain 
a subsistence, left him latterly no time for the studies 
that might have enabled him to pass his final examina- 
tion before the Saxon Ecclesiastical Consistory. No de- 
tails have been given us of his privations, and we can- 
not therefore compare them with what we know to have 
many a scholar—our own Dr Adam, for 
was accustomed, when attending Edin- 
h college, to live during three months upon a single 
ea. Fichte’s biographer declares the sufferings of 
probationary years to have been intense, yet in- 
considers them for him more in the light of a bless- 
curse. In the opinion of his son, the hard 
had to maintain with poverty and famine 
as nothing else could have done, that 
spirit and resolute unflinching persever- 
by which he was afterwards to effect so much, on 
a far wider scale, in the highest provinces of thought. 


Ec ER 


Towards the close of his twenty-eighth year, his desti- 
tution seems to have reached its height, and he aban- 
doned the hope, that he had long cherished, of becoming 


tt death by and as he 
on the eve of his twenty-ninth birthday, he doubted if 
he should live to see another. But to Fichte, as to so 
many others, help came when most wanted and least 
looked for. On arriving at his lodging he found a letter 


= and inquired the cause. Fichte’s pride gave way. 

The good Weisse cheered him not only with words but 
deeds, and helped him through the three hard months 
which were still to elapse before he entered on his 


situation. 

On the Ist of September 1788, Fichte found himself 
in Zurich. His pupils were a little boy and girl, the 
children of a wealthy innkeeper, who resigned them 
altogether to his ry But their other parent thought 
that Fichte wished to over-educate her children, and 
during the two years that he remained with them, she 
tried in all ways to thwart his efforts. Fichte saw that 
she, as well as his pupils, stood in need of reform. To 
effect this, he hit upon a which may appal our 
Scottish tutors: he kept a journal of her behaviour to 
the little ones and to himself, which he laid before her 


ties of a postmaster na: 
eldest daughter, Joanna Maria tthe emo. and, 


hte was to find the highest earthly happiness of life. 
d affectionate lady was four years older 


accepted lover, and as his relations with his employers 
grew daily more painful, he left Zurich in the April of 
1790, with letters from Lavater and Rahn to important 
at Stuttgard and Weimar, in the hope of 
obtaining a situation as reader at a court, or the su ——_ 
intendence of some young nobleman’s university stu 
He met with no encouragement at Stuttgard, and 
ill, and Goethe had gone to Italy, so that 
Fichte saw i again thrown upon the world. 


@ A well-known German writer of children's botks, ec. 


He | the last; and already, 


without success, to esta! aie journal, and to 
and, what to those who know the man will 
seem strangest of all, he even wrote ~a.. tales. All 
his efforts were fruitless, and he was forced to betake 


7” for a daily lesson 
Fichte knew Kant 


tone 

itself — him to study his works. To his sur- 
prise, he d, 

writings of the Kpnigsberg philosopher, a system of 
Gay ame and morals of such im 


all thoug h 
his enpeend lot, he had one fixed object before his in- 
ward eye; namely, to diffuse among his fellow-men a 
know of what he considered the only true philo- 
g the autumn and winter, he 

and re-studied Kant’s principal works, and exer- 
cised himself in committing to _ their chief doc- 
trines in the simpler and modi form which, after 
laborious reflection, they gradually acquired in his mind. 


‘He passed these months not only in cheerful activity, 


as a teacher and a student, but with the brightest anti- 
cipations; for it was arranged that in the spring he 
with his father-in-law, freed from the pressure of 
want, bring himself by his pen before the public, and 
thus strive to secure for the future an 

existence. 


The April of 1791, however, found Fichte not flying 
on the wings of love to Zurich, but trudging on foot to 
a tutorship at Warsaw. The house in which Rahn’s 
all was invested had failed, and father and daughter 
were uncertain how much might be saved from the 
wreck of their fortune. Fichte entered Warsaw on the 
8th of June, to quit it on the 25th. He had formed his 
engagement with a Polish nobleman, a certain Count 
von P——, or rather with his wife, 
woman of the world. She had been 
suppose, to the brisk, trenchant of tutor 
amusingly described by Mr Kohi in his Russia, and a 
specimen of which would make Dominie Samps 
culate his loudest ‘ prodigious.’ She did not 
Fichte’s French accent, and there was not 
enough in his manner; so with a trifling sum, 


i 


by way 
of compensation, the metaphysician was dismissed. 
That peculiar veneration for wisdom and wise men 
which had made him, when a schoolboy, meditate a 
pilgrimage to Lessing, now directed him, with higher 
views and deeper knowledge, to Kénigsberg, which was 
not far distant, and where Kant resided. His first 
interview disappointed him. He had come without a 
letter of introduction, and the calm old philosopher 


received his enthusiastic disciple rather stiffly. Fichte 
returned to his lodging, and in less than a month had 
completed a profound philosophical treatise, which he 
with the warmest reception. But alas! his 
of money was now drawing to an end ;and re 
seller to whom Kant would have recommended his work 
was absent. We have now before us the letter which, 
in this + he wrote to his master, requesting 
small loan that he might return to Leipsic; and its 
calm dignity, far more touching than any pathos, might 
move, considering who was the writer, the heart 
Stoic. Kant declined, be himeelf, 
had been without funds for a fortnight. 
This was the second time that Fichte had been 
brought to the verge of actual want; happily it was 
though he knew it not, better 
days were at hand. He had made some vain struggles 
to obtain private teaching, when suddenly a K6 


. v 
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went to Leipsic to seek a livelihood in that great book 
dreaming what a priceless boon this despised occupa- 
tion was about to put within his reach. One of the 
Leipsic students came to enga, 
one day the pastor of some quiet Saxon village. 00 | 
| 
: He hastened to thank his friend, who perceived his emo- 
| 
weekly, pointing out whatever in her conduct he thought 
required amendment. His duties occupied him the } 
princiffl part of the day; the evening be gens in lite- 
Tary composition (as yet his philosophical talent re- | 
mained latent), or in the pleasant society of the place. | 
With the worthy and whimsical Lavater he formed an 
acquaintance which soon ripened into intimacy. This 
led, during his stay in Zurich, to a far more important 
| | 
Fich 
This 
than himselil ; were past the age Ol youthiul im- 
toxicating passion, and the attachment which sprung 
each other’s genuine worth. Fichte became her 
| 
| | 
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acquaintance procured him a tutorship in the family of 
was with an am acce, it; 
a t. greater 
in store for him. The bookseller returned to Kénigs- 
berg, and consented to publish his work. Through 
some oversight it a) anonymously. Coming from 
, and written quite in the spirit, and with all 
the metaphysical acuteness of Kant, it was at once at- 


meanwhile the book had obtained the 
sale which it ed, and the enthusiastic criticisms 
cuondy Deaeet upon it could not be revoked. Nor was 
The a. had recovered, and very advan- 
tageously invested a considerable portion of their pro- 
perty. There was nothing now to delay Fichte’s union. 
Accordingly, in the summer of 1793, he bade farewell to 
his kind friends the Count and Countess von Krokow, 
and proceeded to Zurich, where, on the 23d of October, 
the marriage at last took place. After the vicissitudes of 
so agitated a life, Fichte was now to enjoy eeoasenve 
repose. He was happy with the wife of his choice: at 
one stride he had gained the summit of philosophic fame, 
and the chief thinkers of Germany became his friends 
and correspondents. He had leisure for study and reflec- 
tion. During the months which now passed at Zurich, 
he elaborated that modification of Kant’s philosophy to 
which he gave the name ‘ Doctrine of Science ;’ in 
improving and teaching which, his best faculties and re- 
maining days were henceforth successfully employed. 
From this t onwards, Fichte’s career is far better 
known to British reader than the portion of it we 
have been describing; we shall therefore compress as 
much as possible the rest of our narrative. 

Towards the close of 1793, Reinhold, the professor of 
the Kantian p and at the university of Jena, re- 
moved to Kiel, his friend Fichte was at once 
invited to ly his place. Fichte wished to delay his 
acceptance of the offer for a twelvemonth, which he pur- 
posed to spend in perfecting his theory; but the Weimar 
authorities laughed at his scruples, and replied that the 
university would suffer by the vacancy of so im- 

t a chair ; and in the May 1794 he entered on 

professional duties Jena was then the most nume- 
a attended of the German universities, and among 
its professors were the most distinguished teachers of 
Layee On this account, and from the popularity of 

wae anxiety. At openi ture was 
crowded to excess; but both then and afterwards, the 
clearness which he gave to the most abstract of subjects, 
his lofty eloquence and impressive manner, far exceeded 
the which his best friends had formed of 


his success. Jone wee end philoso: 


the friend of Goethe and Schiller, and was —_ 
the latter among the contributors to his new per 

in matghyeien, inquiries the intellectual faculties of his 
scholars, he laboured to purify and exalt their moral 
feelings and habits, With this view he delivered, ome 
and above his course, a series of lectures ‘ 

the Vocation of the Scholar: these were afterwards 
printed; and we can easily understand the abiding and 
ennobling influence which they are said to have exerted 
on his youthful and ingenuous hearers. One of his 
methods of rewarding the exertions of his class seems to 
us so novel and important, that we cannot refrain from 
mentioning it. He had established, in conjunction with 
Niethammer, a philosophical journal, and in that widely- 
the most remarkable of the essays written for him by 
his students. Those who best know what young men 
are, will most appreciate the kindness and judgment dis- 


five years of usefulness at Jena, some un- 


for | her son, ‘she vanquished her first 
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¢ disputes, which we have no inclination to detail 

, forced him to resign his eae, and in the 
July of 1799 he took up his 
te be he ived a quiet but inwardly labo- 


his aim being so to expound the new ow, oe 

might be understood by every person of 

however unaccustomed to metaphysical 

1805 he was ones by the Prussian government 

professor of philosophy at Erlangen, where, in the 
ered that kable 


drawn by Mr Carlyle in the Edinburgh Review. The 
following year Prussia, after long wavering, determined 
on a war with France. Fichte saw, in the success of his 
adopted country, the only hope for the emancipation of 
the continent from the despotism of Napoleon, and he 
resolved that what help he could give should not be 
wanting in the struggle. He requested leave to accom- 
pany the army, that he might animate by words the 

eroism of the soldiers, since he could not, ‘like Ais- 
chylus and Cervantes,’ take his sword and ‘ fight in the 
ranks.’ He was thanked, but his offer was declined. 
The campaign ended with the fatal day of Jena and 
Auerstadt, and a French army upon Berlin, 
Some of the officials and Ghosay wen of Ge Prussian 
capital remained, to submit to the conqueror, and take 
service under him; but Fichte was not among these, 
and he fled to Kénigsberg. He returned in the au- 
tumn of the ensuing year, and amid the general de- 
spondenc: y> was almost the only one who still dared to 
protest aloud against foreign o BP ceqeeies During the 
winter months of 1807-8, he delivered his celebrated 
* Addresses to the Germans’ in a public building of 
Berlin, where his voice was often overpowered by the 
roll of the French drums in the street beside him. In 
1813, the year of the Liberation War, he renewed his 
former proposal, and with similar success; but as ‘= 
offers had sprung less from vanity than from a lofty 
zeal, he was not pained by the refucal, And now when 
hostilities broke out, his wife too came forward to ad- 
vance, in the only way permitted to a woman, the 
general weal. The military hospital of Berlin became 
crowded with sick and wounded; the authorities ap- 
pealed to the inhabitants for help, and she was among 
the first to obey the call. ‘ By a courageous effort,’ says 
ance to ap- 
proach the stranger sick; and soon this emplo; 
appeared to her a sacred vocation, to which, at risks, 
she was resolved to devote all her energies.’ 

Meanwhile, during these years, Fichte had been stead- 
fastly toiling at his appointed task, the perfecting of his 
phical theories. In 1813 his system had reached 
its highest clearness in his mind, 


be able to comprehend it. He proposed to spend the 
summer of 1814 in some quiet rural spot, and there, in 


unfulfilled, 
On | of 1813, after am pk of attendance on the sick, 
his wife caught, in the course of her a 


an infectious fever, from which she recovered only to 
see her husband laid prostrate by it. Fichte was taken 
ill in the first week of January 1814, and on the 27th 
he was no more. Hilo wide sustived bins five 
was in the grave beside him. The place of 
their interment is in a churchyard close to one of the 

of Berlin, and a lofty obelisk surmounts it with 
the inscription—‘ And they that be wise shall shine as 
the brightness of the firmament; and they that turn 


In person, Fichte was below the common height, 


ee and published several works: in both these enterprises 
course of lectures ‘On the Nature of the Scholar,’ to 
which the attention of thinkers has been so strongly 
self on the point of procuring for it a mode of expression 
so simple, that even a child, to use his own words, would 
peaceful seclusion from the world, attain the long-sought- 
| for result. But ‘the pale messenger’ was at hand, and 
( 
| 
| 
| * Daniel xi & 
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of a strongly-knit and muscular frame. His mien and 
gestures, like his words, betokened earnestness and 
sincerity. He had only one child, a son, who is, or till 
very lately was, a professor of hy at Bonn, and 
foregoing sketch 


REMINISCENCES OF MARDI-GRAS, OR 
SHROVE-TUESDAY, IN PARIS. 


Tue inhabitants of the French metropolis will not allow 
themselves to be deterred from going through the regu- 
lar routine of merry-making, even under the most un- 
favourable circumstances. On Shrove-Tuesday, 1831, 

emeutes, or riots, with all their frightful accompaniments, 
were raging in one quarter of the city. A religious edifice 
was ransacked, the sacristy turned into a masquerade- 
warehouse; and the patriot chiffonnier, or rag-gatherer, 
donned the priest’s richly - embroidered vestments; 
whilst, at the very same time, the Boulevards were 
crowded with laughing groups gazing at the foolleries 
there enacted. 


On that occasion a young sprig of fashion, who had 
just quitted the scene of devastation, was heard to ex- 
claim, on entering the drawing-room of a hotel on the 
Boulevard des Italiens—‘ The church of St Germain 
PAuxerrois is a prey to the mob!—they are violating 


the sanctuary !’ 

* Frightful !—abominable !’ a beautiful and 
elegant lady. ‘But look! look!—what a charming 
mask ; and how lightly that little harlequin trips along; 
tis truly delightful!’ 

Thus, frivolity within sight is often so dazzling as to 


impair the moral vision, rendering us indifferent to sur- 
rounding evils. ‘ 
In 1834, the e tions of the gay Parisians had 


been raised to the highest pitch with regard to the car- 
nival, although certain profound reasoners declared that 
this diversion was progressively losing its attractions, 
in proportion to the improvement in the morals and 
tastes of the people; whilst others asserted that there 
was so much distress, that few had either the power 
or the inclination to play a part in such frolics. Never- 
theless, this festive scene was not marked by any dimi- 
nution of gaiety. 

There was the usual assemblage of shepherds and 
shepherdesses, poissardes, clowns, and harlequins, who 
gesticulated, bawled, squeaked (Punch was also present), 
and leaped, as they were bound todo. The equipages 
were numerous and diversified ; though, with few ex- 
— not remarkable for elegance. Among those 

ich attracted peculiar attention was an open carriage 
drawn by six horses, and preceded by mounted lacqueys 
playing upon French horns, and followed by a numerous 

boisterous cavalcade. This carriage was crowded 
with splendidly-attired maskers, who distributed bon- 
bons in profusion to the fair onlookers, and attacked 
their rivals with Neapolitan eggs filled with flour, which, 
on the light shell of sugar being broken, by coming into 
contact with the heads or shoulders of the recipients, 
powdered them profusely, to the great delight of the by- 
standers: the compliment was, however, returned with 
interest, the aggressors being still better pelted with 
similar projectiles. 

handsome landau, to which were harnessed four beauti- 
ful white horses decorated with green ribbons. In this 
— were several of the young pilgrims of Prague, 

as they were called, from the circumstance of those 
youths of good family having visited the ancient capital 
of Bohemia, to offer their peg petal of fidelity to the 
falien monarch, Charles X., and the e ayes family : 


ing legiti- 
One of the pi was habited as a Garde- Francaise, 
with a large w 


cockade in his hat; another a 
in a Highland dress, dress, similar to that worn her apparel 


the print-shops) by the youthful Henry V. during his 
stay at Edinburgh; a third wore the costume of a cava- 
lier of the time of our Charles I. The cortége 
several times up and down the Boulevards, once 
stopped under the windows of the cercle, or club, at the 
corner of the Rue de Grammont, and saluted a venerable 
duke, father to one of the young Carlists: it was even 
said that cries of Vive Henri V.! were uttered. 

This political promenade did not occasion the slightest 
disturbance: the people seemed determined to preserve 
their good humour; and they displayed as little animo- 
sity towards the Henriquinquistes Cor Henry-the-fifth- 
ites) as they did affection for a solitary hero of July, 
who, mounted on a lean and miserable hack, ambled 
along the Boulevards. ‘This living emblem of the three 
glorious days wore an old jacket turned inside out; but 
his shoulders were adorned with two fine epaulettes, and 
on his head was an officer’s cocked-hat. His Rozinante 
was not encumbered with a saddle, and the rider’s long 
thin legs dangled on either side of the sorry steed. The 
hero of July did not swagger about, but quietly moved 
on in the middle of the road; his subdued demeanour 
and turned jacket being no doubt intended as a satire on 
some of the actors in the memorable drama of July 1830. 

Even Algiers had its representatives; for a small 
group, disguised as Arabs, and very well mounted, cara- 
coled in true Bedouin style. 

The procession of the beuf-gras, or prize ox, took 
place as usual. This ceremony is curious. The prize 
ox—a remarkably fine one, highly fed, but not unwieldy 
—adorned with ribbons and garlands, was led by two 
journeymen butchers habited as pages: on the animal’s 
back sat a handsome little boy in the guise of Cupid, 
with his bow and quiver full of arrows; his wings being 
of fine gauze bedecked with spangles: immediately 
afterwards followed an elegant car drawn by two horses 
richly caparisoned. In the car were three or four women, 
masked and attired as heathen goddesses: then came a 
goodly troop of horsemen, equipped as knights, and at- 
tended by squires on foot; the former were master 
butchers, and the latter their men: there were a few 
more attendants—brawny fellows, personating savages, 
with skins of wild beasts thrown over their shoulders, 
and wielding large knotty clubs. 

This grotesque procession started from the premises 
of the Saher to whom the prize ox, or beuf-gras, be- 
longed, and traversed certain districts notified in a 
printed programme sold about the streets a day or two 
before Shrove-Tuesday. It proceeded to the Tuileries, 
at the windows of which palace the king and royal 
family were assembled to receive the homage of the 
beuf-gras. The tractable animal had been taught to 
kneel down when required, by a gentle pressure from 
one of the men who led him: he bent his knees to the 
king of the French, Louis-Philippe, on the very same 
spot, and in precisely the same way, as his predecessors 
had done before the preceding monarch, Charles X. 
Cupid kept his seat gracefully, and bowed his little 
round head: the other mythological personages made 
their obeisances; and the butcher-knights caused their 
steeds to curvet as they passed in array before the royal 
personages, who returned all these salutes most gra- 
ciously. ‘The procession then proceeded to complete its 
route, visiting different public authorities and persons 

Notwithstanding the threatening appearance of the 
weather, the footpaths of the Boulevards were crowded 
with maskers and spectators. Upon the whole, it was 
a gay and enlivening scene—that is to say, it was so for 
a time, after which a painful feeling arose in one’s 
breast; and on looking at the great number of clowns 
capering about in their white linen jackets and long 
loose sleeves, outshooting their — by several inches, 
and hundreds of strange party-col figures, some 
grave, others gay, and all apparently assuming charac- 
ters foreign to their natural ones; most of them laugh- 
ing without gaicty, jumping, yet not seeming amused, 
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and grinning without fun, one was tempted to exclaim— 
‘This is bedlam broke loose; what a frenzy of forced 

In the afternoon a cold drizzling rain came on, and a 
more sudden metamorphosis never followed the waving 
of Harlequin’s wooden sword than was produced by this 
aqueous visitation. A noise as though a large flock of 
pelicans had flown up into the air out of some reedy 
marsh, was succeeded by the display of thousands of 
umbrellas, red, blue, green, and black, which eclipsed 
the vast body of pedestrians. Looking down from a 
balcony on the party-coloured mass in undulatory 
motion, seeking to move on in different directions, we 
recurred to our boyish days, when we were wont to 
amuse ourselves by gazing upon the ever-varying sea 
through the coloured glasses of a quadrant. 

The usual masked balls took place; but as all sub- 
lunary things must pass away, so the carnival termi- 
nated with the night of Mardi-Gras. 


DURATION OF LIFE IN THE PEERAGE AND 
BARONETAGE. 


In a lately published number of the Journal of the 
Statistical Society, we observe a paper purporting to 
be an inquiry into the ‘ Duration of Life among the 
Families of the Peerage and Baronetage of the United 
Kingdom.’ The facts, which are gathered from the 
books of the peerage and baronetage, bring out results 
which could not have been anticipated. The general 
belief is that these @asses, by having at command all 
the means by which health may be preserved, and the 
best advice and assistance in case of illness, generally 
attain a longer life than other members of the com- 
munity. This is found not to be acorrect inference. A 
strict comparison of tables shows that the expectation 
of life among the families of the peerage and baronetage, 
from 20 years of age upwards, is really less than in the 
whole of England. On the other a | the expectation 
of life is greater than among the inhabitants of the 
metropolis and Liverpool. The writer of the article 
confesses that it is difficult to offer any satisfactory 
— of the results brought out by the comparative 
tables. 

The inquiry has also been of use in determining ‘ an- 
other question of some little interest—namely, are there 
any particular ages marked by an excessive mortality ? 
The ancients, it is well known, attached great import- 
ance to certain ages, attributing to them unusual danger 
and a high mortality. These ages, which were desig- 
nated as the climacteric years, are the 49th, the 63d, 
and the 81st, entitled respectively the lesser climacteric, 
the climacteric, and the grand climacteric. Although 
the fanciful value attached to the number seven and its 
multiples is perhaps a sufficient explanation of the im- 
portance attached to the first two periods, it may pos- 
sibly have happened that a rude observation of the ages 
at which death took place, bore its part in the establish- 
ment of the theory. It may therefore be worth while 
to submit this theory to the test of facts. The inquiry, 
indeed, derives an additional interest from the occasional 
revival in modern times of the superstitious importance 
formerly attached to certain numbers. On referring to 
Table I., it will be seen that the number of deaths oppo- 
site the age of 49 is somewhat in excess of the numbers 
in several preceding and succeeding years. It exceeds 
by six deaths the number at the age of 47, which is the 
highest number for all the earlier ages; and by eight 
deaths the highest number for the next five years. ‘The 
precise numbers are—at 49 years 45 deaths, at 47 years 
39 deaths, and at 51 years 37 deaths. The number of 
deaths at the age of 63, on the other hand, falls short of 
the number in the year preceding by two deaths, and 
only exceeds the number in the 61st and 65th year by 
three deaths. Again, the number of deaths at 81 years 

wing, an er in every preceding year, 
greatly short of the number in the year immediately 


. Of the three climacteric years, then, there 
only one (49, or the lesser climacteric,) which dis- 
plays any excess of deaths, and even in this case the 
excess is not so large but that it may safely be attri- 
buted to a coincidence. From all that has been now 
stated, it would appear that there is no sufficient reason 
for attaching to the climacteric an unusual im- 
portance, though there seems to be a slight increase of 
deaths at or about these years.’ 
As a contribution to the data on which life-assurance 
tables are formed, we consider the paper before us of no 
inconsiderable value. 


TRAITS OF THE NORTH TWO HUNDRED 
YEARS BACK. 


Tue Inverness Courier has lately published a series of 
articles stringing up extracts from a manuscript history of 
the Family of Fraser, written about the year 1666 by Mr 
Jamés Fraser, minister of Kirkhill, on the Beauly Firth. 
Some passages quoted from this memoir are so curious as 
pictures of the manners of the time, that we are tempted 
to bring them before a wider circle of readers. Civilisation 
had at that time made no great way in the north of Scot- 
land ; yet the nobles and chiefs of the country lived ina 
style of imposing magnificence. . 

*In the following account of the funeral of Simon Lord 
Lovat, in 1632, there seems to have been a great muster of 
the neighbouring clans :— 

*“1632.—This great man died the 13th of April, to the 
incredible grief of all his clan and kindred. The of 
Lovat resolving to desert their yt in Beauly Min- 
ster, interred Lord Simon’s corpse in Kirkhill, at the east 
end of the church, with a pale of curious timber-work 
above his grave, and erected that aisle and steeple there as 
their tomb, which now we see joined to the church. The 
funeral was sumptuous and splendid. ‘Nothing was wanted 
to make it singularly solemn, regular, and orderly. The 
season was very inviting to the neighbouring clans to 
assemble. Mackintosh had 600 men well-appointed ; the 
Grants 800; the Mackenzies 900; the Rosses of Balnagown 
1000 pretty men; the Frasers a thousand and more ; the 
Camerons, Macdonells, and Munroes, were not under | 
well-ordered. Such a funeral was never seen or heard 
in our country, computed to be above 5000 foot and horse. 
The arable ground all under braird was trod like a common 
foot-road all betwixt Bunchrew and the church of Ward- 
law, yet it was observable that no such fertile fruitful crop 
was ever known upon the same lands as God’s providence 
sent that year.” 

‘Instances of summary justice were of frequent occurrence 
in the Highlands, and under the date 1633 we find a case 
recorded. In that year several of the younger sons of the 
gentry obtained commissions in the army “for the Swedish 
wars,” among whom was Thomas Fraser, younger of Bella- 
drum, who induced eee yh the Highlanders to enlist. One 
of his recruits, Donald M‘William, deserted to the hills of 
Glenconvinth, and was pursued by Alexander Urquh: 
“my Lord Lovat’s chief gentleman.” The deserter stab’ 
Urquhart with his dirk, and he died on the spot. The 
murderer was afterwards decoyed into the house of one 
Thomas Fraser, who promised to protect him ; but, 
in two gillies, this treacherous host cut off the man’s he 
“which the gillies brought to Lovat.” How the bloody 
present was received is not recorded. 

‘The following notice of the state of the medical art in 
the north of Scotland occurs in the year 1636 :—* Doctors 
and persons of skill we had not then in the north ; only a 
few common om ge and traversing sharltans (charla- 
tans) out of Ireland. There was one Mr John Sheils,‘ vul- 

ly termed Dr Sheils, that had past some experiments 
in the country, and this fellow was called to Lovat by my 
lord and lady’s desire. And at first view he confidently 
en, to cure her [Lady Lovat], but quite the contrary. 
After his long stay in the family, and using potions and 
topical applications, she grew worse and worse.” The dis- 
solution rr the monasteries would, in this respect, be a loss 
to the Highlands, for the monks were generally skilled in 
medicine. It is curious, however, to find Irish travelling 
doctors at that time wander so far in quest of tice. 

‘The following is what we should now a curious 
coincidence. “ 1638.—Now is the marriage of John, Earl 
of Sutherland, Mistress Anna Fraser, the Lord Lovat's 
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wife, Lady J a 
a wi flat 

lady gave a shout, = pe | save you, m ! 
#0 now a ovidence, was 
married to Lady Anna Waser, in the church of Wardlaw, 
and consummated a solemn wedding feast at Lovat.” 


: 


feature of the scene before us, though his devotion 
to the house of Fraser may have sometimes led him to 


colour his pictures too highly. We subjoin an it of 
the marriage of the Master of Lovat in the reign of Charles L 
* 1642.—The betwixt Hugh Fraser, Master of 


Lovat, atid Anna Leslic, Lord Alexander of Leven’s daughter. 


House, April 30, 1642. It may seem an extravagant rant 
to speak of the glory and expense of this sumptuous wed- 
ding feast, where eleven peers were — besides general 
persons, barons, and gentlemen. All May and most of June 
were spent in visits and treats in city and country—those 
great persons being invited and — by all sorts of rela- 
tions and acquaintances, even to the astonishment of such 
of their retinue as accompanied them from house to house. 
About the close of June, the new married couple came off 
from Edinburgh, accompanied with a noble train of peers 
and gentlemen---the Earl of ne Leven, Boyne, 
Ruthven, Sinclair ; coming t Moray, they were 
ey attended and fi by all the lairds and b 

They pai a visit to old Lady Lovat, and that night to Dal- 
cross, where they were well lodged and accommodated. 
The castle being the lady’s own as her mansion-house, it 
was proper she should see it, and abide a night in it in tran- 
situ ; and herself was heard to say to her friends and con- 
voy, that they were most welcome to her habitation, and 
they were most cheerfully treated there at a great rate. 
Here the gentlemen of the name of Fraser met them, con- 
voying their young chief in state through Inverness, where 
were most em ees J treated with all sorts of wines 

at the Cross, and tables covered. Provost Forbes acquitted 
himself to aes. The Cathberts now were great at In- 
verness ; they mustered the train-bands of the town in the 
strects to keep off the rabble, and attended those noble 
persons to take a view of the castle, which was then in 
good order indeed. After this compliment to the Master 
and his crowd of convoy at Inverness, through 
the strects, they went over the famous wooden bridge, 
where there were 400 in arms, well-ap- 
on the Green, to conduct them forward. Some of 

the Lowlanders never saw such a sight of Highlanders in 
arms, and all present declared that the best peer in the 
nation might be vain and glory in such a brave guard and 
attendance, all of his own name. At Bunchrew, Inveral- 


and safety, At the my Lord with twenty 
brave gentlemen of his own name, met them: and pray 
what could be wanting here for and feasting ?—- 


P 
uors of all sorts, mirth, music, and good management of 
things. This was a wonderful fruit year, and abundance 
of all kinds, field and garden fruits, berries and cherries, 
summer pears and pippins, such varieties and plenty, that 
the Lot! and Fit 


riding, jum for men 
now to learn the use of arms, and, alas! soon after 
got sad trial of such. The Earls of Sutherland, Balna- 
gown, and Fowlis, came here to visit the lords, and as there 
were good fare and cheer, so there was very jovial facetious 


*The ravages committed by Montrose’s army in 1646 are 
strikingly described by the annalist in a few picturesque 
words. “Betwixt the bridge-end of Inverness and Guisa- 
chan, sixteen miles, there was not left in my country a 
sheep to bleat, or a cock to crow day, nor a house unruffled, 
80 severe were the depredations.” One countryman seems 
to have made a firm stand, and the picture presented by 


his attitude of resistance is not unlike a grotesque Dutch 
painting. “ Lieutenant William Fraser, vulgarly William 
Goitach, stopped the pass and common road above Rindowy, 
four men in arms with him. He takes out a strong barrel 
of ale from the house, and sets it on the high 

and rides over it; he breathes the vessel, 
calls to all going by to drink the king’s good health, Not 
a man, horse or foot, comes near him for two days ; some 
rode by below him, some above, and never any came near 
him all the while, me suposed so formidable to Montrose’s 
people. When he a health it was accompanied with 
a shot, and there he continued, like a sentinel, for some 
days, until the fury was over.” 

‘The Lovats of those days seem to have kept state to 
the fall, even if we allow some exaggeration in the narra- 
tive of their faithful clansman. ‘The following is a portrait 
of a Highland baron of the first class in the seventeenth 
century. There is no mention of a bard or piper, but 
doubtless these i nsable auxiliaries were retained at 
home. “ maar a= | Lovat and his lady came north 
from Edinburgh, July 27 ; were most sumptuously treated 
at Inverness by the magistrates, John Forbes of Culloden 
being provost ; and at the bridge-end of Inverness was 
waited upon with sixty horse, gentlemen of his own name, 
and six hundred foot, well —- and Hugh Fraser of 
Struy, his lieutenantcolonel, Hugh Fraser of Foyer, major ; 
I myself t at that pleasant e. My lord came 
to Lovat in the evening with his ds and retinue ; and 
I can say there was nothing wanting that could be neces- 
sary for a sumptuous feast and entertainment, and that 
which made that infer splendid was the convocation of my 
lord’s friends and allies to welcome him home to his 
country. His domestic servants ong, sitendents were John 

ill White, his ; 


more punctual to set down the servants’ names, because I 
had the conduct and government of this noble family for 
two years, until I entered minister of the church at 
Wardlaw. My lord spent the remainder of July and most 
of August in visits ; went over to Brahan, Coul, Fair 
Dochnaluag ; went to see Fowlis, and wn, an 
Tarbat ; and then visited the Chisholm of Strathglass 
This shows that the title The Chisholm is of ty old 
ate}, at Erchless ; also Struy, Culbockie, and Belladrum. 
And afterwards with his lady and train went to Strather- 
rick, —= Er and all the numerous families in that 
country. This I was witness to, as being his domestic 
(chaplain).” 

‘ The following account of a wed contract at Darna- 
way opens a scene of great festivity and dour. It 
would seem to have been a very jolly affair. was an 
old connexion between the noble families of Moray and 
Lovat. Hugh, the second Lord Lovat, aopending to our 
manuscript, married Janet, daughter to the Earl of Moray, 
in 1440. The wedding, we are told, “took place at the 
great hall at Tarnway ; there is no such lodging in Scot- 
land, for to this oe house hath no Hel within the 
kingdom. It was built by the regent, Thomas Ran- 
payee ings have been in it, and king James said that he 

no such court or castle of his own.” This venerable 
apestment, it is well known, still remains, though defaced 
ut fifty years since by modern innovation. It is still, 
however, a noble and some hall. “1662,—In January, 
my Lord Lovat was invite by Sir Hugh Calder to witness 
his espousals and contract at Tarnway (Darnaway), and, 
though the storm was a Freat, would not decline the call. So 
he gets his uncles, Alexander, the tutor of Lovat, and 
Thomas Beaufort, and his own train, and we were the first 
night at Daleross, where we were very well treated ; in the 
morning set forward, and came to Tarnway to dinner, where 
we got a generous welcome, and stayed all night. The earl 


the king’s apartment and bed, where he was to — while 
Calder, and I deemed that she loved br Lord Lovat better, 


and had he not been married this had been a 
meeter match by far. The gloves and contract ribbons 


7} 


| v 
366 
that, 
i} two years before, the eari ing this way with his first 
} * Weddings and funerals, those area landmarks in family 
} history, are described with suitable dignity and minuteness 
by our local chronicler. There is a mstantial fulness 
in some of his narratives of these events which presents 
| 
| 
at iength « mn at consummate 
} Robert Carr, master of the household, and James Fraser, 
steward ; John Caird, groom ; William Innes. — ; John 
Mall, stabler; John Dawson, brewer ; William Glas, 
cook ; John Macleod, his servant ; Farquhar Fraser 
Alexander Peddison, chamberlains ; John Maccallister, a 
. Fraser, porter, &c. Isabel Fraser, alias Forbes, maid of 
honour ; Isabel ge Marion Reid, Anna Dingwall 
nurse), Anna Tulloch, and Anna Hay, maids. Iam the 
lochy gave them a welcome and genteel treat. Thence to 
Lovat, where they arrived at their journey’s end in health 
t the rude Highlands, but the cultivated Canaan ! ney 
admired the orchards of Lovat and an and the fishing 
of the river and linn was charming. ey had hunting, 
divertisements. Nor was 
society.” 
ee waited upon Lovat to his bedchamber, teiling him this was 
| 
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Being Cietentnd in state, we had a most solemn feast, a 
weddi 


ng rather than a contract dinner. In the afternoon | the seed 


the wits of the house gave anagrams and acrostics in 
writ to the bride, and I judged Lovat gave the most appo- 
site of all—* Henreta Stuarta, ane true sweetheart’—which, 
with the inent verse, was the 
bridegroom, Sir , the greatest poet in Moray, being 
the most competent judge in that case. After a surfeit of 
sincere friendship and feasting, my Lord Lovat, the fourth 
day, takes leave of that noble family of Moray ; and at 
ing, the final compliment was my Lord Lovat taking 
orse, rides up the scale-stairs of Tarnway, and in the 
great hall drinks the king’s health with sound of trumpet 
and pistol-shot ; the meanest drunk bowls of wine, with 
snow-balls cast in for sugar. And after many a loath fare- 
well, sounded good night and joy be with you. Takin 
horse at Tarnway, Mr Francis a | Sir Hugh Calder, an 
others, convoyed my Lord Lovat off to the high road, and 
at parting excamb’d (cnieaeed) servants ; my Lord Lovat 
leaving Thomas Fraser, Teanikill, with Calder, who sent his 
servant, John Campbell of Achindown, with Lovat, to at- 
tend him at his own house of Calder, where we were treated 
at a singular rate. The kingdom could not afford better 
wines than was drunk, and music of all sorts ; Adam Smith 
(master of the musicians in Moray for virginal, violin, harp, 
and organ) was Calder’s domestic ; Mr William Cummin; 
(an excellent learned youth), chaplain in ordinary ; an 
varieties of divertisements. In all things the entertainment 
was princely, Saturday, Sunday ; and on Monday Sir Hugh 
Calder himself came to us with an addition of what was 
wanting, if any at all, of good cheer and fare. We spent 
that day in a charming converse of sport, gaming, and 
singing. Next morning Calder convoyed my lord from his 
own house over the river to visit the baron of Kilravock 
and his lady ; thence to Coule to see the Sheriff Rain. He 
at last added to our train, and rode forward to visit Cul- 
loden, and thence to Drakies to pay his respects to the 
Lord Macdonell ; and thence to Inverness in no small state, 
few or none parting with my Lord Lovat that once met 
with him on his journey, he was so universally beloved and 
respected of all ranks and degrees of persons. Such a pro- 
gress and parade as this of Lovat’s was iu the limits of ten 
days, through Moray, all things considered, was so singular, 
that such another I saw not s I came to my native soil 
from abroad.” 


*“1668.—The Earl of Traquair’s Fall--A remarkable 
death this year was that of John Stewart, the old Earl of 
Traquair, time, place, and manner considered. This man 
was king James VL’s cousin and courtier. Charles I. sent 
him as high commissioner down to Scotland, and he sat as 
viceroy in the parliament, June 1639. He was early at 
court, the haven of happiness for all aspiring spirits, and this 
broke him at last—he became the tennis ball of fortune. 
What power and sway, place and preferment he had then, 
I need not mention ; only this, keeping then with the re- 
vered bishops, and tampering under board with the Cove- 
nanters, he acknowledged to be his bane, but whether then 
by his own misconduct, or by paction and resignation of 
his interest to his son, or the immediate hand of God upon 
him, I search not; but he proved a true emblem of the 
vanity of the world—a very meteor. I saw him, anno 164, 
begging in the streets of Edinburgh. He was in an antique 

‘b, and wore a broad old hat, short cloak, and panniers 
Genche ; and I contributed in my quarters in the Canon- 
gate towards his relief. We gave him a noble, he standing 
with his hat off. The Master of Lovat, Cuibockic, Glen- 
moriston, and myself were there, and he received the piece 
of money from my hand as humbly and thankfully as the 
poorest supplicant. It is said that at a time he had not 
~ pay for cobbling his boots, and died in a poor cobbler’s 

ouse, 


THE CHOCOLATE TREE AND ITS USES. 


Wuar is generally called cocoa is merely the berries of 
Theobroma Cacao, ded and drank either with water 
or milk, or with both. Chocolate is a compound drink, and 
is manufactured chiefly from the kernels of this plant, 


recent e ition into the interior of British Guiana, found 


the country abounding in cocoa, ‘ which the Indians were | and 


most anxious to secure, as the pulpy arillus surrounding 
has an agreeable vinous taste. lar to say, how- 
ever, they appeared perfectly ignorant of the qualities of 
the seed, which possesses the most delightful aroma. Mr 
Schomburg states, th inced the greatest astonishment 
when they beheld him and Mr Goodall collecting these 
seeds and using them as chocolate, which was the most 
delicious they had ever tasted.’ : 

The height of the cocoa shrub is generally from eighteen 
to teeaty foot; the leaf is between four and wis ches 
long, and its breadth three or four, very smooth, and ter- 
minating in a point like that of the orange tree, but differ- 
ing from it in colour; of a dull green, without gloss, and 
not so thickly set upon the branches. The blossom is first 
white, then reddish, and contains the rudiments of the 
kernels or berries. When fully developed, the pericarp or 
seed-vessel is a pod, which grows not only from the 
branches, but the stem of the tree, and is from six to seven 
inches in length, and shaped like a cucumber. Its colour 
is green when growing, like that of the leaf; but when ripe, 
is pee smooth, clear, and thin. When arrived at its 
full growth, and before it is ripe, it is gathered and eaten 
like any other fruit, the taste being subacid. Chocolate, so 
called and so prized both in the Spanish continent and in 
the West Indies, never reaches Great Britain exeept as a 
contraband article, being, like nearly all colonial manufac- 
tured articles, prohibited by the customhouse laws. What 
is a drank under that name is simply the cocoa 
boiled in milk, grach, or even water, and is as much like 
the Spanish or West India chocolate as vinegar is to Bur- 


gundy. 

It is, without any exception, of all domestic drinks the 
most alimentary ; and the Spaniards esteem it so neces- 
sary to the health and support of the body, that it is con- 
sidered the severest punishment to withhold it, even from 
criminals; nay, to be unable to procure chocolate, is deemed 
the greatest misfortune in life! Yet, notwithstanding this 
estimation in which it is held, the quantity made in the 
neighbourhood of Carthagena is insufficient for the de- 
mands of the population, and is so highly priced, that none 
is exported but as presents. The signs | which good 
chocolate or cocoa is known are these: it should dissolve 
entirely in water, and be without sediment ; it should be 
ily. and yet melt in the mouth ; and if genuine, and care- 
fully prepared, should deposit no grits or grounds. That 
made in the West Indies and in some parts of Cuba is 
dark, but that manufactured in Jamaica is of a bright 
brick colour, owing to the greater org | of arnatto 
which is used in the preparation, and which I think gives 
it a richer and more agreeable flavour. In an economical 
point of view, chocolate is a very important article of diet, 
as it may be literally termed meat and drink ; and were 
our half-starved artisans, overwrought factory children, 
and rickety millinery girls, induced to drink it instead of 
the innutritious and unwholesome beverage called its 
nutritive qualities would soon develop themselves in their 
improved looks and more robust constitution. The price, 
too, is in its favour, cocoa being 10d. a ns, while the 
cheapest black tea, such as even the Chinese be would 
despise, drank by milliners, washerwomen, and the poorer 
class in the yp ter is 4s. a pound, or 310 per cent. 
dearer, while it is decidedly injurious to health. 

The heads of the naval and military medical departments 
in England have been so impressed with the wholesomeness 
and superior nutriment of cocoa, that they have judicious}. 
directed that it shall be served out twice or thrice a-wee 
to regiments of the line, and to the seamen on board her 
majesty’s ships, and this wise lation has evinced its 
salutary effects in the improved health and condition of 
the men. Indeed, this has been most satisfactorily estab- 
lished in Jamaica among the troops; and a remarkable 
fact corroborating this statement is, that, by returns to the 
Horse Guards, it is shown that only one death took place 
at Newcastle Barracks, in that island, out of a force of 700 
men, for the quarter ending September 30, 1842; and the 
same may be asserted of other regiments in the West 
Indies, and of the seamen in her majesty’s ships on the 
coast. But the excellent qualities of choco! were 
known not only to the Mexicans and Peruvians—from 
whom, as a matter of course, the Spaniards acquired a 
knowledge of its properties—but European nations also ac- 
knowledged its virtues. The ese, French, Ger- 
mans, and Dutch, considered it an exceedingly valuable 
article of diet, and Hoffman looked upon it both as a food 

a In his monograph entitled ‘ Potus Choco- 


| 
whose natural habitat would seem to be Guayaquil in 
South America, though it flourishes in great perfection in the 
, West Indies. It grows also spontancously and luxuriantly 
\ on the banks of the Magdalena. Mr Schomburg, in his 
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late,’ he recommends it in all diseases of Mere | 

macies, low its, and in h aeegeusoee 
time have termed nervous diseases. 


cent. of nitrogen, and no of an oj 
cent. It follows, thas 
that psy of the body which, being in the 
quantity, and ing all tissues, is that most frequent: 
wasted, and most uently in need of renewal. This 
must be admitted. It follows, then, that those substances 
test quantity in a 
calculated to re- 


most highly nitrogenised ucts in nature, as follow- 
yses 
big, contains 
Carbon, . . | . . 
Theobromine, according to Woskreseusky, contains 
Carbon, . 47-21 | Nitrogen, 35°38 
Hydrogen, e 4°53 | Oxygen, »« WO 


The following curious fact in natural 
letter from the Mauritius to Professor Bell of King’s Col- 
lege, London :—In coming from Lechelles hither we touched 
at Juan de Nova, where I had an opportunity of for 
the first time an island of purely coral formation. It is of 
a horse-shoe shape, about twenty-one miles long, and from 
a half to three-quarters of a mile with extensive reefs 


occurs in a 


observation 
that they drink salt water, and they have entirely lost the 
faculty of barking. Some of them which have been in ca 
tivity for several months, had not yet lost their wild 

and habits ; nor had they any inclination for the company 
of other dogs, nor did they acquire their voice. You ma: 
perhaps have heard of this before; if so, my notice w 
confirm your knowledge; if not, I hope the as being 
of my own ocular demonstration, prove interest 
On the island the dogs congregate in vast packs, and cat 
sea-birds with as much address as foxes could display. 
They dig up the turtle eggs, and frequently quarrel over 
their booty. The greater part of them droop their tails 
like wolves, but many carry them curled over their backs. 
They appear to consist of spaniel, terrier, Newfoun 
colours extept pare white cr beindiod. 


THE STOMACH. 


I firmly believe that almost every malady of the human 
frame is, either high-ways or by-ways, connected with the 
stomach. The woes of other member are founded 
shiona! ysician mysteriously ing the pulse 
his patient, but I feel a desire to exclaim—Why not tell the 
poor gentleman at once, ‘Sir, you have eaten too much ; 
you’ve drunk too much ; and you have not taken exercise 

!’ The human frame was not created imperfect. 
It is we ourselves who have made it so. There exists no 
Ay as our stomachs.— Bubbles 
from the Brunnens, 


POWER OF MACHINERY. 
At Calicut, in the East Indies—whence the cotton cloth 
called vy its of is one- 
from British looma,— Babbage. 


THE DEAD IN THE SEA, 


{FROM THE GERMAN OF FERDINAND FREILIGRATH.]} 


Unper the sea-waves bright and clear, 
Deep on the pearly gravelly sands, 
Sleeps many a brave his slumber drear, 
joined the gay and gallant bands 
pushed from 
panions of the wild sea-foam, 


Tih 
| 


Heave over board—waves sullen plash ! 


Ocean-depths yawn widely gaping, 
Graves in the mirror-sea to form ; 


There might we see them pillowed fair, 
On moss, and sand, and soft sea-weed ; 
Grinning in death, behold them there! 
Fishes in shoals around them breed, 
Swordfish polish their bony arms, 
Mermaids mutter their mystic charms, 
And deck them out to make them fair, 
With many a gift of ocean rare! 


One anoints, while another kneeling, 


Glittering with ornaments wondrously. 


There may you see the shrivelled arm, 
Gleaming in amber’s golden glow ; 

There the bright coral’s crimson 

Naked skull wreathing—blanched like snow. 
Pearls the most precious—pure and white— 
Glare in those vacant orbs of light ; 

And the sea-reptiles, , crawl 

In and out, and around them all, 


perchance of the granite tower 
Beetling above his home’s sweet bower ; 
For under the sea-waves bright and green, 


Slumber they far from home and hall ; 
Flowers there are none to deck their bier ; 
Friends are not nigh to spread the pall, 
O’er their pale forms to shed the tear. 
Balmy rosemary there is none: 

tree 


Matters it not! Though fall no tear 
Over the corpse in his briny bier, 
Troubles it not the ‘ dead in the sea’— 
Salt tears around them flow ceaselessly. 


ih 


‘one example of the good effects of cocoa, he adduces ee 
the case of Cardinal Richelieu, who was cured of erema- 
causis, or a general wasting away of the body, by drinking 
Liebig and other chemists have demonstrated beyond ques- 
tion that no part of an organ which possesses motion and 
life is destitute of nitrogen :—‘ All parts of the animal body 
which have a decided shape, which form parts of organs, 
contain nitrogen ;’ and the chief ingredients of the bl 
ate in life ani auty shone! 
| 
Never to hail a harbour more, 
new that which has been lost or wasted by the cgpesiions Never to reach a ey shore ; 
: of the body. Now caffeine (the principle of coffee) and eee 
theobromine (the principle of theobroma cacao) are the 
Churchyard hillocks there are shaping, 
Every swell of the heaving storm ! 
Could we descend into the deep, i 
Could we but still the waves to sleep, 
There might we rows of sleepers see, 
Count the white bones lie glitteringly— 
Things that the polypus spins so fine, 
‘Weaving his network beneath the brine: 
—Dr Binns in Symmonds’ Colonial Magazine (abridged). 
DUMB DOGS, 
Bloom for the wan and bony faces, 
One with a pearly necklace long, 
around it abounding with turtle. Dogs of different kin Weaving a wild and mournful song, : 
have been left there from time to time, and finding abun- Wanders among the dead in the sea, 
dance of food in the turtle eggs, young turtle and sea-fowl ee 
have multiplied prodigious] 80 that there are now some 
Sucking the marrow from the bones 
Greedily, of those shipwrecked ones, 
There might we see the mast 
Bearing its freight of Sm 
Clasped by the sea-rock, where the blast, 
Shattering it fiercely, wildly dashed ; 
- Gnawed by the worms, unconscious sleeper, | 
Rooted to rock-cliff all the deeper, 
Among pure pearls of the silvery sheen, 
; ee Many a rustic companion sleeps, 
Who sank in the wave-worn ocean deeps. 
Graves where, sweet, they sleep ‘neath the billow, 
Waving around no weeping willow. 
Brompton. EL 
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